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«THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 
| THERE.” 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


A golden sea embanked by mountains blue, 
Ships slowly drifting into phantom caves ; 
A burning ob of glowing crimson Lue, 
Dropping from sight beneath the foaming 
waves; 
A dusky curtain drawn by unseen hand, 
Bright stars appearing with their laugh- 
ing light; 
A dreamy whisper floating o’er the land, 
And unto man is born a restiul night. 


A rippling streem of living waters deep, 
A \lpy crait propelled by spirit breath ; 
Tired eyelids closing in a peaceful sleep, 
Upon the borom of the angel Death ; 
A gauzy curtain quickly drawn aside, 
The flushing glory ot an endless ray ; 
A vision of the plessures that abide, 
And unto man is born a perfect day. 


Be brave and strong! This life is but the 
night, 
Our joys but stars to light us on the way ; 
Resplenacnt brightness lurks just out of 
tight 
Whire ransomed souls abide in white | 


array. 

Death 18 but day; ‘tis day to be with God; 

‘Tis day to see His iace and hear His 
voice. 


Day calls it forth with spirits to 1¢joice. 
BERKELEY, Cal. 


FROM OREGON WESTWARD TO PAL- 
ESTINE—III, 


BY REV, H. V. ROMINGER, 


After visiting the house of Simon, the 
tanner, the orange groves. and other not- 
ed places of Jaffa, 1 found myself, the 
second day, seated in a hack with two 
other feliow-travelers, one a Scotch 
clergyman and the oiher a gentleman | 
from Chicago, driving over a very good 
carriage road towards Jerusalem. We 


either side of the road, pass donkeys and 
camels, and women Carrying great bun- 
dles of sticks ontheir heads, 2nd soon 
emerge into the treeless plain of Sharon, 
Low green with growing wheat and every- 
where dotted witb the brilliant red poppy, 
perbays theroseof Sharon. Palestine is 
a lana cf flowers; they grow everywhere, 


plain but a rolling country, with gently 
sloping bills and wide stretches of valley 
between, indicates what the land might 
be under a decent government and a 
better population. We pass by telegraph 


Carriages full of Europeans and Ameri- 
Cans, trains of pack animals, with tents 
and baggage, and squads of Russian, 
Armenian and Copt pilgrims on donkeys 
and on foot—all going up to Jerusalem. 
They are going there for the Easter week, 
More Russians, mostly poor peasants, | 
come to Jerusalem at Easter than any 
other class of foreigners. We arrive at 
Ramleb, with its lotty tower, remains of an 
old Crusader’s church, and pass down 
into the vale of Acjalon. Soon we came 
upon stony ground and enter the hill 
country of Judea. We pass by more 
camel trains and donkeys, leave behind 
us Abu Gosb, the ancient Ki jath Jearim,. 
and Kulcniyeh, where Davia found the 
stones witb which he slew the giant; we 
make our last rise over sOme desolate, 
barren hills, and in the gathering shades 
of evening ccme in sight of our longed- 
for goal—that is, we sighted a few houses 
among the trees, and were told this was | 
Jerusalem. | 
Nothing can be more disap- 
pointing and unsatisfactory than this 
first ghmpse of the city thus approached 
from the Jaffa road. In fact, you see 
nothing of ancient Jerusalem, of her 
Walls and towers. What jou see is sim- 
ply a long rambling suburb of modern 
houses, some large and handsome look- 
ing, built by Russians, Germans and 
Wealtby Jews. Here is a Russian Greek 
church, an Arabic Protestant cbhurcb, ard 
a huge building locking like an uncom- 
fottable sulaiers’ barracks, ‘This last is 
the Russian hospice, where thousands of 
Russian pilgrims are lodged during the 
Easier weck. As no camiage is allowed 
inside the walls—in fact, there is nota 
street in Jerusalem through which a car- 
tlage cuuid pass —we are stopped outside, 
in tront cf Feil’s hotel, in which we are 
tO1¢nain temporarily cver night. Be- 
fore the Lotel 1s a large encampment fly- 
ing the American flag. ‘bis is the 
Thomas party of Oriental tourists from 
Philaceipbia, wiih whom bad traveled 
Up the Nile. ‘Lhereare other camps and 
ctUwds cf people, of all types of dress and 
feaiure, nationality and religicn, passing 
by ata into ike city. It is all strange 
and ikea dream, The wishes of many 
years are realized. I have arrived at 
Jerusalem, the one, supreme place of pil- 
ge on all the earth, ard yet 1 have 
it. Meanwhile the shelter of 
the hovel is grateful, for on this first of 
April night the rain pours down in tor- 
feuls, ‘Lhe dwellers in tents have a bad 
night; some have their shelter blown 
duwn cver them, and ail are drenched in 
€ luricus rain, which is worse than apy- 


arch and a tower. This was the Jaffa 
gate and tower of David, and thither I 
at once directed my steps to enter Jeru- 
salem, 

To come into the crooked narrow 
streets of the city, even in a pouring rain 
as I did, to find yourself suddenly 


ing camels, solemn and serious donkeys, 
I: zy, mangy dogs, and every where a jam 
of people, ever changing and ever mul- 
ti,lying, in every kind cf strange and 
picturesque dress; Jews, bedouins from 
the desert, beggars and Turkish soldiers 
in faded uniform; to pu:h your way 
through this mass to the cffice of the 
United States consul near the Jaffa gate, 
anxious to get letters from those far away, 
anxious too about what kind of accommo- 
dations for your stay you are going to 
find, awed by a sense of what this place 
is, which, at last, after so many thoughts 
of it, anticipations and preparations, and 
after traveling 15,000 miles, you have 
attaine.——then to come up on the house. 
top of the Hospice of St. Johr, in the 
Via Doloros?, where your lodgings are to 
be, and to suddenly look down into the 
very heart of Jerusalem, with the Temple 
area, the mcsque of Omar and the 
Mount of Olives in front of you, is a 
sensation which can come but once in 
a life-time, no matter where and how far 
you travel. | 

On the right is the dome of the great 
church of the Holy Sepulcher. There are 
other domes, and tall minarets, and lines 
of bouses with flat roofs, and something 
like alarge inverted oven in the center— 
but these do not engage your attention 
or touch you now. It is that large en- 
closed space of the Temple Moun", that 
hill beyond, with its scattered olive trees 
and soft greenness, that fills and thrills 
you. Gone has the ancient Jerusalem, 
gone the nation, gone the temple and the 
walls—all that you now see of buildings 
is modern; but that hill, the Mount of 
Olives, remains. The centuries have 
come and gone, revolutions have swept 
away thrones, nations and cities; but the 
green hill is there, more secure than all 
that man’s hands and skill can do. There 
He walked, talked, rested and prayed 
under the sunshine, and when the stars 
came out over the Jerusalem, which re- 
jected him. Nowhere else on all the 
globe can you have awakened in you a 
sensation more strangely touching, more 
solemn and real, Take in the view, 
feel tte sensation and the tender awe; 
for you can never repeat it; and when 
you go down into the narrow, dirty 
streets and contemplate the miserable 
present and desolation of Je:usalem you 
will have it nomore. You will feel your- 
self chilled and filled with quite other 
sensations when you come into closer 
contact with the city as it now is, and all 
the insolent followers of an alien faith, 
occupying and descrating the chief 
places in this wonderful scene. 

I spent fifteen days in Jerusalem, dur- 


Latin Easter. The population of the 
City is about 35,000, of whom 20,000 
are Jews and the rest Christians and 
Mohammedans, The number of in- 
habitants is said to be more than doubled 
at Easter. Jews come to keep the an- 
cient feast of Passover, and Christiars of 
every kind, those of the Greek church, 
being the most numerous, Roman Catho- 
lics, Armenians, Copts from Egypt, Sy- 
rian Maronites and Jacobites—all drawn 
by the associations of the season and a 
desire to be at that time in the place 
which witnessed the passion and resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Lastly, there is a 
great ir flux of Mohammedans, wild bed- 
Ouins and Cervishes from the desert, ccl- 
lected for the purpose of making an an- 


ness of Judea several hours distant from 
Jerusalem, on the road towards Jericho. 
For days they come pouring into the city, 
and gather in the spacious temple area, 
during which time no Christian is al- 
lowed to enter the sacred enclosure. 
To do so would be at the risk of your 
life. 1 was told that this ceremony was 
invented by the Moslems in order to 
have something to rival the Christian 
Easter, and which should bring together 
enough of the dominant faith to out- 
number and overawe the immense ir flux 
of Christians. I saw the procession of 
these wild-locking pilgrims on Good Fri- 


thousands, unfur!ing the green banner of 
the prophet and marching tothe weird 
music of crude flute and dium, Turk- 
ish soldiers in faded uniforms, and with- 
out order or discipline, move about and 
push the Christian aside with ignorant 
and stupid contempt. Your spirit is 
filled with wrath and indignant protest 
against the presence tkere, in the midst 
of scenes and places so sacred to all 
Christendom, of the unspeakable Turk. 
(To be continued.) 


Inquiry made in France in order to 


bing 1 have ever seen in Oregon. io 
‘Re mM roing, as I looked down the.wind- 
Dg Siicet, past scme cheap restaurants, 
"IME «nd beer shops, 1 could descry | 
Cta gray wall surmounted by ap 


carry out the new law giving certain ad- 
vantages to fathers of more than seven 
children bas elicited, among other things, 
the fact that there are 2,000,000 house- 
holds in which there has been no child. 


among a crowd of munching and growl- [ 


ing which time occurred the Greek and. 


day file out of the St. Stephen’s gate by 


nual pilgrimage to the tomb of Moses, | 
which they have located in the wilder- 


TO ALL FRIENDS OF THE PACIFIC 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


** Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peacc! 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul! 
While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll.” 
These lines close the biograpby of 
Dr. Goodell, but we again breathe them 
softly in memory of our sainted professor, 
counsellor and friend. A hero has fall- 
en, brother, but bis words remain a liv- 
ing mc nument;a prophet has been caught 
up to heaven, sister, but his mantle of 
goodness, of culture and of sterling faith 
shall ever remain an imperishable vesture 
unto those who learned at his feet. 


‘*The teachers who, in earlier days, 
Led our bewildered feet through learning’s 
maze, 
* * * 
They are no longer here; they all are 
Oh, never from the memory of my hear 
Your dear paternal image shall depart! 
* 


How grateful am I for that patient care, 
All my life long my language shall declare.” 

To see him was to respect him; to 
meet him was to love him, to know him 
was to honor him. And what will those 
who respected, loved and honored him 
now do? Erecttohis memory a stately 
shaft of granite, write the record of his 
noble life; or, perchance, will his long 
cherished plans for a Christian college 
in this vicinity be brought to ripe fruition 
to proudly bear that noble name, Dwinell ? 
Let us turn to that brown building on 
the hill, and, seated in his vacant chair, 
take an honest look at the institution for 
which he gladly spent the last years of 
bis active life. 

Without . From our very feet the city 
of Oakland stretches away to the distant 
bay; nor isthe magnificent prospect here 
broken. Beneath that bank of smoke 
and fog yonder, nesiles the joy and 
misery, the wealth and poverty, the 
righteousness and sin, of a great metrop- 
olis. Turn a little to the north—now 
we can sce straight out through the 
Golden Gate. That white line near the 
light house marks the billows from cff 


‘the bosom of the Pacific as they dash 


themselves in white foaming fury 
across the bar. Still beyond, look north, 
look south, look west, and can you not 
see door, ‘great and effectual,” opening 
on every hand? Can you not hear the 
cry, “Come over and help us!” ringing 
across the waters from at least three cor- 
ners of the earth ? 

Within: There is the dear familiar 
table upon which his hand so often rest- 
ed; there, opposite the familiar row of 
chairs, empty now. Across the hall is 
the library, so meagre, so inadequate to 
the needs of the Seminary, and no one 
knew this better than he, as is proven by 
the gift of $1,000 towards its enlarge- 
ment from his own little “rainy day 
store.” Passing along the corridor we 
find a name on every door with an oc- 
cupant for every room, while a half-dozen 
students were obliged last term to geek 
quarters elsewhere. ‘Twenty one years 
old,” says Dr. Benton; “cur child has 
this year come of age and needs a new 
suit of clothes.” The fact is obvious that 
the Pacific Theological Seminary ‘has 
risen above its equipment; the old fur- 
nishings sre no longer adequate, and it 
stands before us, to-day, strong, Ipsty 
and tull of vigor; an institu'ion no lopger 
in its childhood—every inch a man, 
cut at the elbows. The professors "git 
all been doing double work, and that oa 
half pay. In early days the $25 ooo en- 
dowment of each chair commanded 
twelve per cent. interest, but now ‘half 
that amount is all that can be realized. 
Fifteen hundred dollars per year! No 
wonder it is found difficult to fill the 
vacant chair. 
filling of this vacancy, the need of one or 
two additional professors is almost im- 
perative. 

Now, let us look for a moment at the 
state of affairs in our churches, WNot- 
withstanding the increased attendance. 
upon all our theological seminaries, the, 
demand for ministers continues to be far 
greater than the supply. The statement. 
was recently made on good authority 
that while ninety-two students have gradu- 
ated from our seven theolc gical seminar- 
ies, an equal number of Congregational 
ministers bave died; while many of these 
were not in active service at the time of 
decease, their number “is not greater 
than that of those who go directly from 
the seminary to the foreign field. 

lf, then, our seminaries have given 
us this year only encugh men to carry 
on the old work at bome, and supply 
the calls of the American Board, what 
is to become of the one bundred and 
sixty new churches organized within the 
year? One of three things seems in- 
evitable—our denominational work must 
suffer, vacancies be supplied from the 
disappoioted or poorly paid who come 
to us from other denominations, 
or give our theological seminaries grest- 
er fec.lities and better equipment. .\ Sel- 
dom bas the faith which undertook a 
great enterprise wisely been disappoint- 
ed by the failure of good people to rise 
to the occasion and back it.: Seldom 


But, in addition to. the}. 


| bim? 


With thirty-six of our churches in 
this State pastorless, and with many a 
new field where churches might be plant- 


ted, had we but pastors for them, our 


thoughts turn again to the Theological 
Seminary of the Pacific. Twenty States 
and Territories lie between us and the 
nearest other seminary ; five States con- 
taining 250 Congregational churckes are 
directly tributary to this school of the 
prophets, and would naturally look hither- 
ward for pastors to fill all vacancies 
and supply the constanily enlarging 
work, With our institution poorly 
equipped (numerically, not by any 
means intellectually), and poorly en- 
dowed (financially), two grand men, over- 
worked and underpaid, the same who 
voluntarily took up the burden more 
than twenty years ago, are left to shoulder 
this great responsibility and solve this 
great problem alone. 

Oh, Congregationalists, everywhere, we 
who are proud of our denomination 
birth ; we who are proud of our Yale 
and Andover, our Oberlin and Chicago, 
and who revere the name of their foun- 
ders, let us rally around our Pacific 
Seminary while its founders are left to 
us, and gladden their hearts. with our 
gifts and offerings, our interest, our sym- 
pathy, our faith and our prayers! Some 
may not know the sacrifices these pro- 
fessors have made. For three years Dr. 
Dwinell labored faithfully without com- 
pensation, and during that time he re- 
fused a call to Hartford Seminary at a 
good salary. And now comes to light 
another noble, self-sacrificing act. The 
need of another endowed chair is abso- 
lute. The presidert of the faculty, 
therefore, relinquishes his endowment, 
and proposes that the new professor 
shall have it in his stead, while he con- 
tinues to teach as before, but without 
compensation. Brethren, shall this be 
so? What church or individual will be 
the first of five to give ten thou- 
sand dollars toward making ay fifty- 
thousand - dollar endowment, nam- 
ing it in memory of our late sainted pro- 
fessor, the *‘Dwinell Professorship”’ ? 

Here is a wheel, which, if set in 
motion, will move the machinery of our 
order even from the Semipary to the 
fatherest home missionary outpost, Who 
will be the next to put his shoulder to it ? 

L. L. W. 


GOD AND THE MINORITY. 


‘‘For there is no restraint to the Lord, 
to save by many or by few” (I Sam, 
xiv: 6), 

It seems to have been a delight to the 
Lord, in ancient times, to work with the 
few when right, and against the many 
when wrong. The passage quoted is an 
instance in this line. Jonathan. and his 
armor-bearer, weary of waiting upon the 
vacillating and timid policy of Saul, and 
impatient at his not ordering an attack 
upon the invading enemy, resolved to 
see what a minority, with God as their 
helper, could do. So they stole out of 
the camp, went down into the valley, 
crossed it, and then, on hands and 
knees, crawled up the steep cliffs of Bozes, 
and entered the Philistine castle. What 
presumption is this ! Two men venturing 
to attack a fort full of armed men, and 
backed, too, and supported by not less 
than an army of 20,000! But these 
two men are full of couarge! They 
know they are in the right! That the 
marauding Philistines have no business 
there! Yes, and they believe the Lord 
of Hosts is withthem! They feel it in 
their bones. And Jonathan said to bis 
armor bearer, ‘*hereis no restraint to the 
L-rd, to save by many or by few.” 


I suspect he had heard old Samuel 
often talk in that style, and clinch his 


| doctrines by instances which he or bis 


fathers had known. Possibly, also, he 
and his friend David had talked over 
such matters as the divine energy which 
came over him when he se zzd a lion by 
‘the cheek, and threshed him to death! 
And the killing also of the bear, single 
handed, taking the lamb from his mouth! 
Yes, and did he not see him, sling in 
hand, go foith to meet Goliath, and slay 
And all because the God of 
Israel was with him! Aod now what? 
Israel quails before the uncircums:z:d 
Poilistine maraudcrs, who have over-run 
all western Judah acd Berjamin! For 
a year they have robbed the threshing 
floors, and eaten up all the substance of 
the people! Saul has been marching 
and counter marching, but no decisive 
battle bas been fought! They are 
‘ashamed of it! They can stand it no 
longer! They will take away this re- 
proach from Israel, or die on the ground | 
There is but one sword between them. 
But they rush on the enemy. At first he 
stands bis ground. But when twenty 
men have fallen before that one sword, 
a patric seizzs the rest; it is communicat- 
‘ed to the army, and they flee, nor stay 
their steps till the gates of Gath and 
Ekron close between them and pursuing 
israel. Nor does this object lesson stand 
alone in the Bible. There is the scene 
of Abraham and his- servants, pursuing 
and routing the five kings who conquer- 


| have men planned too largely im Christ's 


Cause, 


‘ed Sodom, and carried Lot away! ‘[hat 


4 


| of the pit whence it was digged. 


of unarmed Israel overcoming the Egyp- 
tians! Gideon and his 300, conquering 
140,000 Midianites, etc. | 

The New Testament, too, holds forth 
the same doctiine, in that it records the 
sending forth of eleven men of humble 
calling, who took Christ’s gospel, and 
with it threshed the nations, making 
even the Roman Empire bow before it, 
and do it homage! Profane history, too, 
teaches the same doctrine; viz., that God 
often takes sides with the minority, 
“lifts up the poor from the dung hill, 
and places him on high among, princes.”’ 
What is the great world’s history but 
this—a record of great nations abusing 
their trust, becoming oppressive, tyran- 
nical and cruel, and then being over- 
thrown by the weak nations they wrong- 
ed? And these in turn following in the 
same beaten path, andin like manner 
destroyed. 

The victory of Leonidas—his three hun- 
dred Spartans, and a few thousands of 
Greeks, over Xerxes and his millions— 
is but one striking instance, among bun- 
dreds like it, where the weak overcame 
the strong and the few outnumbered 
the many! These obvious facts convey 
some practical moral precepts: 

1. It will never doto despise a mi- 
nority, because its rumbers are few. So 
were those three hundred in Thermopy'z; 
so were Gideon’s three hundred; so, too, 
were Jonathan and his armor-bearer! 

2. It is hardly orthodox theology to 
maintain that, although God wrought 
with the minority in ancient times, he 
has ceased to do so in modern days, but 
is now “onthe side of the heaviest bat- 
talions,” 

3 The Scriptures are far from justify- 
ing the often repeated saw, “A third 
party can do nothing.” If God is with 
it, it can do more than all other parties 
can without him. — 

4 Great parties and great nations, in 
their confidence and in their boasting, 
strangely forget their origin! They 
were once smal!, once weak, once despis- 
ed, once a minority! The great Re- 
publican party, which now sneers con- 
temptuously at the Prohibition party, 
once itself was a small party—da third 
party! I knew it when in all the United 
States it polled less than 6,000 votes ! 
Wise it would be for it look at the hole 


5. Men in these days fight their bat- 
tles with words, rather than swords, and 
with ballots rather than bullets, but not 
less will God help the right for all that. 

6. It is no proof that the minority is 
wrong because it does not at once suc- 
ceed. A dog comes to maturity ina 
year, but a man requires twenty of them 
to reach that stage, and it takes a whole 
life to reach heaven. 

7. The school of the minority, when 
that minority is found in the way of 
righteousness, teaches and develops 
courage, faith, prayer, perseverance, pa- 
tience, yea, many another grace in them 
who are in it and rightly exercised there- 
by. | 

Through the ages of eternity we shall 
bless God for the privilege of entering 
that school and learning its lessons. 

S. BRISTOL. 


THE RIGHT MAN FOR TRUSTEE. 


[A sermon was preached by Rev. 
Professor George Mooar, last Sunday, 
in Mills College from the saying of Paul 
that he had no man like-minded to Tim- 
othy, who would truly care for the state 
of :ffiirs at Philippi. The following ¢x- 
tract referred to the late Dr. Dwinell | 


The founders cf this seminary and 
college gained in Dr. Israel E. Dwinell 
a man of this mind. He belonged to 
that Puritan stock of. New England to 
which he was accustomed to apply the 
epithet institution-builders. Born and 
reared in an obscure town, remote from 
great opportunities either of church or. 
school, and im Circumstances so narrow 
as to have forbidden almost his tasting 
deeply the fountains of knowledge, he 
felt the attraction of those higher seats of 
knowledge which the far-sighted fatbers 
had endowed, Those men knew that 
those Vermont hills would never 
cease to breed boys and girls who must 
learn, or die in the longing. They knew 
that if halls of education were built, and 
wise and grand teacheis passed to and 
fro in the sight of such eager souls as 
his, those halls would not want for stu- 
dents, and those teachers would perpetu- 
ate themselves in this true apostolic 
succession. Never was such latent proph- 
ecy better fulfilled than in bim, The 
university at Burlington, which had re- 
ceived so strong a philosophical bias 
from its President, James Marsb, found 
in this student a respcnsive genius, He 
had high aims, and wrovght under their 
inspiration with a. steady, patient, but 
glowing industry. This sentence may 
stand true for bis whole course, whether 
in seminary at New York, or a school- 
teacher, pastor at Salem or Sacramento, 
or professor at Oakland. Ocher men 
may lay stress on the year cf their grad- 
uation, He never in any such sense 
graduated. A student, a searcher for 


searcher always. Though he doubtless 
received a decided direction from his in- 
structors, from the greater thinkers, too, 
of the world, yet his was an original mind. 
Whatever subject he discussed, and he 
took a wide range of investigation, the 
results were always wrought out in his 
own individuality and found their expres- 
sion in his own unique style. He was 
willing to take pains to accumulate the 
facts and even the tabulated statistics of 
a theme; he delighted to make the dis- 


criminations and fine shadings of a prac- | 


ticed logician or grammarian, but his 
chief and commanding joy was to set 
every question in the light of its ultimate 
principles, 

Subtle as were his mental processes, 
and scholarly as was his nature, he was 
uniformly conscious of belonging to the 
practical kingdom of Christ and obligat- 
ed to be a builder on that one founda- 
tion. The local church of which, for the 
time being, he might be pastor, was 
as fully adopted as if it were his own 
child. He lived in it and for it. But 
hardly any one of the four thousand and 
more ministers of his denomination had 
so much care for all the churches, or con- 
cerned himself so much fcr the well be- 
ing and orderly developement of the 
whole body, as he. Although he passed 
nearly thirty years in the provincial ob- 
scurity of these few scattered societies 
of California, yet he retained and even 
continually enlarged his personal i:fiu- 
ence in the conventionsand counsels of 
the general body. For he loved the Church, 
and had his Master’s great desire that it 
should be “glorious, without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” 

Is it any wonder that a man, so full in 
his endowment, should have the passion 
for taking part in such institutions as 
this, and certain rare qualifications for 
the part he was to take ? \ That part was 
not, indeed, like that which the founders 
of this institution or the great donors 
elsewhere have had. It was the part of 
counsel, of careful scrutiny, cf helpful 
suggestion, made not by one who stood 
outside or afar cff, but by one who had 
so identified himself with the work be- 
gun and in progress here, that he could 
no more forget it than his right hand 
could forget its cunning. And it was so 
ordered that the very last remains of 
bodily and mental strength that were left 
to be consumed in any public service, 


were consumed on this spot, cffered up 


bear Rev, Frederick B. Pullan! Yours 


truth once, he remained 


a student and truly, 


indeed on this very platform. For he 
went immediately hence to learn that the 
harp of a thousand strings could keep 
in tune no longer. } 

The reason, certainly the reason above 
all others, why he came to Le so identi- 
fied here, was that he was assured that 
these grounds, buildings and foundations 
had been consecrated to the Name which 
is above every name, For while there 
was sO much in the intellect of Dr. 
Dwinell to admire, and his training and 
acquirement were so sympathetic with 
all learning as to make him at home 
among scientific and literary men any- 
where, yet the most admirable thing to 
us who knew him day by day, was his 
simple but most thorough Christian loy- 
alty. He was like-minded with Paul 


and Timothy, because he had “the mind 


which was also in Christ Jesus,” and 
which is so wonderfully set forth in a 
passage of the same Philippian Epistle. 
This loyalty was one of conviction and 
of consistency; it penetrated his life like 
leaven, and had been in Ife’s discip- 
line kneaded into every particle. But it 
was adoration also. More than once in 
the quiet of our morning hour of prayer 
at the seminary, this self-restrained man 
was barely able, even in his suppressed 
emotion, to finish the praise and petition 
with which bis :oul was charged. | 

Cculd such a man count a young 
man or young woman in any highest 
sense educated, even though accomplish- 
ed in the sciences and the arts, if the 
heart and mind had never felt the power, 
persuasion and moulding of the love that 
passeth knowledge? 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PACIFIv. 


Presipe~t—Miss Lucy M. Fay, gox Sutter street, San 


The public exercises of the annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions will be held in Plymouth church, 
San Francisco, on Thursday evening, at 
7:30 o'clock. All interested in the work 


ot this Society are cordially invited to 
attend. | 


NOTICE. 


Dear Friends About the Bay; This is 
Thursday, September 4th, the day of 
our Woman’s Board Anniversary at Ply- 
mouth church, San Francisco, Put on 
your hats and walkenphasts and come 
to the meeting! Briog all your lady 
friends to the morning and afternoon 
sessions! Bring all your gentlemen and 
lady friends to the evening session, to 
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[WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1890, 


A MODEL PREACHER. 


BY REV. DR. E,. P. THWING. 


Carlyle, in his life of Sterling, has ap- 
positely remarked, that atrue delinea- 
tion of the smallest man and his pil- 
grimage through life is capable of inter- 
esting the greatest; and, that human por- 
traits faithfully drawn are, of all things, 
the welcomest on human walls. Em- 
phatically is this true of Scripture. bic- 
graphy. ‘The lives of those who com- 
pose the ‘‘great cloud of witnesses” have 
a charm unequalled by any that adorn 
the pages of secular literature. Second 
none stands the Apostle Paul, the 
prince of preachers, the salient points of 
whose character deserve the careful study, 
not only of those who preach, but of 
those who are taught. 

Prevailing standards of taste may 
need correction and readjustment upon 
a more scriptural basis. In an age of 
pseudo liberalism in religious thought it 
is well it is well to turn our eyes to bibli- 
cal models. The ancient legend, which 
attributed the sweetest song to the night- 
ingales that built their nest nearest the 
grave of Orpheus, may suggest a lesson 
to us, studying the preacher's power to- 
day. The nearer we come to Pauline 
piety, the more we have of Pauline 
power. ‘Too many of the excursions of 
modern thought have been but dim, twi- 
light explorations into the barren regions 
of doubt and speculation. Away from 
the light of the Cross, the journey is a 
profitless one, for ‘the superb scenery of 
Truth is shrouded in night, and buried 
in snow.” 

Though a human model, Paul is an 
exalted one. The characteristics of his 
life and woik are strongly marked. The 
aim of his ministry is expressed in these 
words, “As we were allowed of God to 
be put in trust with the gospel,” etc. (I 
Thess, ii: 4.) 

1, The first feature noticeable is the 
intensity of purpose exhibited. Whether 
a persecutor or a preacher, pulling down 
or building up the Church of Christ, we 
see in Paul a quenchless zeal, pushing a 
definite purpose. “This one thing I do.” 
The enunciation of his intention was a 
prophecy of his success. Before he 
knew the truth, he was a valiant cham- 
pion of error. Firmly convinced that 
the Christian Church cught to be 
crushed, he bent all the powers of his 
soul to the work of its dismemberment. 


‘‘Panting like a hound, when his scent. 


of game is getting intolerable,” this 
‘tiger of Tarsus,” as he has been called, 
breathed forth threatenings and slaugh- 
ter. He did nothing by halves, His 
blows fell with stunning force. He was 
no punny antagonist, beating the air, but 
aman who had convictions, clear and 
‘strong, and acted on them. He hastens 
with menaces of a wrath tothe Syrian 
capital to hunt out the fugitive disciples 
of Jesus. He is arrested by a heavenly 
voice, awed by its majesty, and subdued 
by its power. The current of his life is 
changed. The lips that quivered with 
Tage are sweet with prayer and blessing. 
He now preaches a gospel he before de- 
spised, and- builds up a church in which 
he had made havoc. Though newly 
directed, his constitutional being is un- 
changed. His intensity of purpose is 
felt by those to whom he speaks or 
writes. It springs from a deep-toned 
spirituality which maiks every genuinely 
earnest preacher. ‘When I read the 
Apostle,” says Jerome, ‘I seem to hear 
not the words, buithunders.’’ There is, 
‘indeed, a colossal magnificence to Paul, 
which awes while it charms. He spoke 
as one having authority. That tone of 
magisterial command took not its em- 
phasis from his position or his learning 
alone, but rather from the totality of bis 
consecration to Christ. He started from 
a higher point than some men reach 
throughout their whole lives. He did 
not begin with the inquiry, “Lord wilt 
thou save me?” but, “Lord, what wilt 
thou have meto do?” That was the 
keynote of his life; cordially doing au- 
other’s will, and that other, Christ. His 
whole sympathy was with Christ, and 
with man for Christ’s sake. He saw 
the kingdom of Christ, a sublime reality 
on earth, in contest with the powers of 
darkness. That gospel which is the ex- 
pression of Christ’s love to man and the 
‘only hope of man was the one object 
that absorbed his being. His maxim 
was to preach, as the Greek Apelles 
painted, eternity!” There have 
- been men who prefer popularity to loyalty; 
the word in fashion to the word in sea- 
son; trite truisms and empty generalities 
- €o the doctrines that rouse the conscience 
and convict of sin. But Paul was not 
‘one of them. His simple object was to 
secure the salvation of individual souls 
and the perfection of individual charac- 
ter. He had no time to fritter away in 
dreamy speculations, in political strife, in 
mere polemic warfare. “I am doing a 
great work, so that I cannot come down,” 
is the voice of his activity. The symbol 
‘of Augustine's choice, a burning heart, 
‘is a fit one to represent the intensity of 
Paul. He had a larger diameter than 
most men; was built on a bigger scale 
and of sterner stuff. When converted 
and put on the right track, there was a 
tremendous energy tothe play of his 
moral machinery. But the intensity of 
his life is but one feature. 

2, A second characteristic of Paul 
and of every faithful preacher is a su- 
preme regard to the approbation of God. 
“As we were allowed of God to be put 
in trust with the gospel, even so we 
speak; not as pleasing men, but God 
who trieth our hearts.” The smile of 
bis approval is the preacher’s richest rec- 


ompense. He is not, he ought not to 


-God’s truth, and not his own. 


the source from which it comes, whether 


from those who are the most .eminent 
examples of piety and knowledge, or 
from those who possess little of either. 
No one who looks at the social and in- 
tellectual diyersities presented in a con- 
gregation would expect to exactly meet 
the mental capacity or the peculiar tastes 
of each and of all. Youth and age are 
there culture and ignorance; spirituality 
and worldliness; each wih the bias of 
education and social condition. The 
subject matter that delights one may 
disgust another. What isa novelty to 
one may be a threadbare theme to an- 
other. That which is an experimental 
fact, a daily joy, to the believer, may be 
to one sitting by his side a mystery, if 
not an offence. As in subject matter, 
so in style. Some minds are clear, but 
cold; inquiring, but specu'ative. They 
prefer intelleciual reasoning, and logical 
processes, with little or no appeal to 
emotion. To gesticulate gracefully cr 
to indulge in any of the embellishments 

£ dramatic or vocal art, is to them a 
profanatior, while others of an opposite 
idiosyncracy would ever dwell in the 
realm of feeling and imagination. They 
nod in an argument, but watch for a 
story as they that watch for the morn- 
ing. The former prefer the reading of a 
carefelly written discourse, every sen- 
tence packed with instruction, strong and 
solid; the others want “‘sound doctrines,” 
and nothing but the sound, even that of 
a pleasant voice and of an easy, off-hand 
talker who puts to work the fancy, rather 
than the intellect, the conscience and the 
will, They relish lighter pabulum, some- 
thing of the lyceum order, racy and 
sparkling, picturesque in conception, and 
bright with the scintillations of wit and 
genius. Still other hearers are fond of 
pathetic, hortatory, “handkerchief” ser- 
mons, garnished with bits of sad, senti- 
mental poetry, death-bed scenes and the 
lke, There is almost no end to tastes. 
He, therefore, has a hopeless task before 
him who seeks to please men, rather 
than God, who trieth our hearts. But 
the true preacher has no such aim. His 
eye is rather on the day to which Paul 
continually referred—"“of the coming of 
the Lord Jesus,” when - he is to give ac- 
count of the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost has made him overseer. Men 
may now misjudge him and his work, 
but that day will try it as to what sort of 
work ke has been doing. A pupil of 
Michael Angelo was once dissatisfied at 
the judgments passed upon the statue he 
was chiseling. ‘The light of the public 
square will try it!” was the silencing re- 
ply of the great master. So it is of 
small moment that we be judged by men, 
if only the light of the last great day 
shall show us workmen that need not 
be ashamed in the presence of God and 
the holy angels. 

3. Christian manliness is a third fea- 
ture of the model minister. It is an ele- 
ment of real nobility anywhere, but indis- 
pensable in the character of an ambas- 
sador of God. He fills the highest of- 
fice intrusted to men. He brings a mes- 
sage of the highest moment. Infinite 
issues hinge On its reception, for it: is 
“Preach 
the preaching that I bid thee. ‘The 
prophet that hath a dream, let him tell 
a dream ; but him that hath my word, 
let him speak my word faithfully. What 
is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord.” 
He dares not to amendit or dilute it, 
or in any way tamper with it. Talk of 
“liberal” views and “liberal” preaching; 
somebody has tersely said, You might 
as well talk of being liberal with the 
multiplication table.” That was made 
before we were born, and will remain 
when we are gone. We can no more 
change God’s truth than the eternal re- 
lations of mathematics. Away with the 
delusive sophistry of liberalism! Truth 
in the bands of a manly minister will 
strike and stick. It will wing its way to 
the understanding, corvince the judg- 
ment, grapple with the conscience, con- 
quer the will and convert the soul. Sen- 
sible men approve manly honesty, wheth- 
er they adopt the views presented or not. 
They despise a servile, apologetic style, 
a fawning or patronizing air. Circum- 
locutions and ambiguities, sugaring and 
mincing the truth, repel and disgust, for 
they destroy confidence in the speaker’s 
honesty. This done, his influence is an- 
nibilated. 

Paul used no deceit, no flattering 
words, no cloak of covetousness, nor of 
men sought he glory; but studied to 
show himself approved unto God, de- 
siring in all things to live hcnorably.” 
The manly minister is sober-minded, self- 
possessed, able to sway the emotions of 
others, while he controls his own. He 
is not lachrymose, whimpering ; still less 
frivolous, flippant, silly. In the pulpit 
and out of it he deports himself as an 
ambassador of God. He commands re- 
spect by respecting himself. 

4. Unaffected humility is another trait 
of atrue preacher. Paul never forgot 
the grace that changed him from a blas- 
pheming persecutor to an apostle, to the 
end that Jesus Christ might show forth 


in him all long suffering. He felt him- |: 


self to be unworthy to be an apostle, the 
least of all saints, the chief of sinners. 
No one could speak with more terrible 
severity than he; yet he chose not a 
haughty, overbearing style,dogmatic, ora- 
cular, peremptory; but asa nurse cherish- 
ing the young,he sought to restore the weak 
and guide the erring. ‘Not that we are 
sufficient of anything as of ourselves, 
but our sufficiency is of God’’; these were 
his words. If he spoke of the doom of 


‘the enemies of the cross, whose end is 


destruction, he did it “weeping,” as a 
brother in peri), and beseeching them to 
become reconciled to God, If he re- 


‘be, indifferent to the opinions of others; | proved the unbelief and captiousness of 
‘but the value of criticism depends on“ opposers, he did it as one who had him. 


self been guilty of the same inexcusable 
Opposition to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Both his rhetoric and his elocution felt 
the modifying power of this feature of 
his personal experience. His words of 
entreaty were like ointment poured forth, 
and his voice that ‘from the excellent 
glory.” Closely allied to this, is another 
characteristic. 

5. Love for souls is a Pauline trait, 
and a conspicuous one in every preacher 
whois truly in the line of apostolic succes- 
sion, that is called and anointed by the 
Holy Ghost. Paul told the Thessalon- 
ilans that he was ready to give, not only 
the gospel to them, but his own life, if 
necessary, because they were dear unto 
him. He speaks of travailing in birth 
until Christ be formed in those whom 
he regarded his cffspring. “Now we 
live, if ye stand fast in the Lord,” as if 
the two were inseparable. This love for 
souls was an imperial motive that domin- 
ated all lower ones. It was essentially 
the same as love for Jesus. The life he 
lived was a life in Christ, inspired by 
Christ’s ideas and fired by his divine af. 
fections. Like Christ, he had a baptism 
to be bapt:zed with, and he was straight- 
ened until it was accomplished. Kepler 
aimed to think God’s thoughts after him; 
Paul aimed to carry out the same plan 
of redeeming men, and, so far as pos- 
sible, in the same way of vicarious suf- 
fering, “filling up what is behind of the 
affections of Christ.” This suggests as 
a final feature of the model preacher— 

6. The prominence given to the dis- 
tinctive truths of the gospel. Union in 
thought and loyal sympathy with Jesus 
Christ guide a preacher’s selection of 
themes. “He is put in trust with the 
gospel,” not with science, with labor 
problems, literary criticism; not with 
speculative theology, or a score of other 
things that might be named. There are 
special occasions when local or national 
events demand attention, but the ordin- 
ary work of the minister is not that of 
the essayist, philosopher, lecturer or ora- 
tor. He is not to amuse, entertain, or 
even to instruct, so much as heisto “per- 
suade men” to accept the Lord Jesus 
Christ and to “feed the flock of God,” 
Every true bishop of souls will feel how 
precious that short half-hour is when he 
meets them, as Ruskin says, “weary with 
the week’s labor and temptations, and 
has but thirty minutes to get at the sep- 
arate hearts of a thousand men, to con- 
vince them oftheir weaknesses, to shame 
them from their sins and to stir the hard 
fastenings of those doors where the Mas- 
ter has stood and knocked, and yet none 
have opened—thirty minutes to raise the 
dead in!” Because the time is short 
and because he is “put in trust with the 
gospel,” he cannot give that little vantage 
ground to the review of the last novel, 
to “the gospel according to Tennyson;” 
but be stands “fa dying man preaching to 
dying men,” as Baxter says ; or, as Bun- 
yan puts it, “His eyes lifted up to heaven, 
the best of bocks in his hands, the law 
of truth written on his lips, the world 
behind his back, he stands pleading with 
men!’ A crown of gold will ever hang 
over sucha man. It will be his final 
recompense. 

We have rapidly passed in review a 
few features of a model preacher; one 
who has a definite aim and a tireless zeal, 
a supreme regard for the approbation of 
God and a noble manliness in bis bear- 
ing toward his fellows ; one who is hum- 
ble and filled with a consuming love for 
souls, who therefore gives prominence to 
the essentials of evangelical religion, 
rather than to controversial theology, or 
to merely literary and secular topics, 
such as worldly ears are itching for. 
Now, where shall this ideal be found? 
Do not think that your pastor will pre- 
sent the perfect model, but heed this 
final suggestion as a serious and personal 
matter. The piety of the church large- 
ly determines the type of consecration 
which her ministry is likely to maintain. 
The multitude affects a single individual 
more than he is likely to affect them. 
The moral atmosphere about him will 
be a continual tonic, or a depressant to 
his life. Each of you individually con- 
tributes to the quickening or the deaden- 
ing of your pastor’s power! The ap- 
peal of the apostle is, therefore, an ur. 
gent one; ‘‘Brethren, pray for us,” we 
are but earthen vessels. We are put in 
trust with the gospel. Who is suf- 
ficient for these things. Not by might, 
not by power, but by God’s spirit is this 
newly organized Church of Christ to be- 
come a blessing to this city and the 
world. May its position on the slope 
of this lofty hill be prophetic of its con- 
spicuous light as a spiritual luminary for 
years to come, and so the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us, henceforth 
and forevermore. 


Wuat BECAME OF THE CHURCH FOR 
WHICH THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 
Was Mape.—From the beginning of 
the 18th century the greater number of 
their congregations became Unitarian, 
while those which remained orthodox 
joined themselves tothe Scottish Church. 
The fact that at a time when full tolera- 
tion was enjoyed the Presbyterian princi- 
ple ever grew weaker shows how little it 
had penetrated into the English mind. 
During the present century a new estab- 
lishment of Presbyterian congregations 
has taken place upon the Scottish mod-_ 
els, and indeed at first as an offset of 
the Scottish Church itself. In May, 1836, 
however, the synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of England was established, in 


ly union with, the Scottish Church, con- 
taining at the present time (1885) ro 
presbyteries with 280 congregations,— 
From the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


'ed for alarge property in Central Spain, | 


Plowing by electricity is contemplat- 


entire independence of, though in friend- | 


literary and Educational. 


“Leah of Jerusalem, A Story of the 


| Time of Paul,” is from the publishing 


house of Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., of 
New York. The author’s nameis new 
to us, Edward Payson Berry. It is in- 
teresting to put oneself back into the 
time of such a man as Paul. Todo so 
thoroughly requires a great deal of min- 
ute study of topography and of history, 
of mannersand customs. We areliving 
in an age which has wonderfully gathered 
the materials for such study. Our author 
seems to have taken pains to do for the 
ordinary reader what the ordinary reader 
cannot do for himself. We suppose 
there are many who will let themselves 
be led through that age rather by the 
imaginary Leah than by the historic 
man of Tarsus. Perhaps, however, they 
will incidentally be led to ,et some novel 
glimpse of the wonderful siren of whom 
Luke gives us so lifelike a story that we 
find ourselves almost impatient with him 
that he did not give us more. But im- 
agination is a poor substitute for the rec- 
ord cf the evangelist. 


The daughters of Mount Holyoke will 
prize the ‘‘Memorials of Mary W: 
(Chapin) Pease and Lydia W. Shattuck,” 
which are given on the ample pages of 
the bound pamphlet that comes to us 
from the Beacon Press, Boston, The 
sketch of Mrs. Pease was prepared by 
Helen S. Norton; that of Miss Shattuck, 
by Mrs. Sarah D. Locke Stow. To the 
latter sketch are appended tributes by 
Henrietta E. Hooker, and the sermon by 
Rev. Thomas Lawrie, and shorter no- 
tices by persons conversant with this emi- 
nent teacher’s character and services. 
The booklet contains the likeness of 
both these ladies. Ah! how beautiful is 
the womanhood that has advanced this 
seat of Christian learning. | 


PAMPHLETs —Oration by Henry E. 
Highton at Santa Rosa, July 4, 1890. 
“Sixteenth Annual Report Boys’ and 
Girls’ Aid Society, San Francisco,” 
‘Parénts and Children,” a sermon by 
Charles F, Thwing, Minneapolis. 
“Theosophy, the Religion of Jesus,” by 
Alexander Fullerton, “First Annual 
Report of the San Francisco Polyclinic,” 
124 Ellis street. The Home Maga- 
zine, conducted by Mrs. John A. Logan, 
is a handsome monthly, and furnished at 
50° cents a year, Washington, D. C. 
“Pacific University Catalogue,” 1890, 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 


In the August Overland, which is 
otherwise well freighted, the editor shows 
forcibly the eminent reasons why Pro- 
fessor Martin Kellogg should be the next 
President of the University. It would 
be difficult tc mention an appointment 
more fit to be made. Among the con- 
tributors for this number is Mr. A. A. 
Howard, who has been filling a place in 
the classical department of the Univer- 
sity during Professcr Kellogg’s absence. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning September 7, 1890, 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS, 


Suhject—Laborers, cur work, its na- 


ture, rules for success, rewards. (II Cor, 
vi: 1-18.) 


Other references—I Cor. ili: 9; ix. 12; 
Heb, xii: 15; Isa. xlix: 8; Rom. xiv: 13; 
Ps, cxvili: 18; Eph. vi: 11-13; vi 11; 
I Sam. v: 2, 3; I] Tim. iv: 7; Jer. xxxi: 
33; Zech. viii: 8; Rev. xxi: 7. | 

We are laborers together—in the uni- 
ty of the spirit and in the bond of peace. 
Every member of our numerous Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies is a laborer for 
God the moment he purposes in his 
heart to enter the world with a Christ- 
like spirit. But this unity, and fellow- 
ship, and co-operation, is not that of 
a heap of stones, nor that of a number of 
people in a public vehicle; it is that of a 
tree or flower—a living crganism; it 
is that of a corporation—an industrious 
whole for the benefit of each. Laborers 
for Christ embody all these features, and 
go beyond in seeking the welfare of 
those outside the unity of locality and 
covenant. The proof of this appears 
wherever our societies exist for the 
Church and for the world; and where 
the resolve of a majority of the members 


is— 
‘* To act as in Thy sight, 
Oar strict observer see; 
Thou wilt in love unite 
Each childlike heart to Thee,”’ 


The world needs and our God requires 
a whole-souled Christianity. We should 
aim to have our Savior’s single eye, our 
Savior’s blameless life, our Savior’s even 
mind. We readily see the inconsistency 
of one who is diligent in business and 
fitful in Christian work; devout in the 
sanctuary and unbearable at bome. If 
we are laborers with God, we can manifest 
the fact not by the prevented wish, but by 
the little thoughtfulness, and the delicate 
and life-lasting consideration for the un- 
selfish mother’s will and pleasure which 
make up the deep meaning of the perfect 
word home. It may be easier, like the 
Magi, to go on a costly pilgrimage and 
cffer large gifts, once in a lifetime, than 
to so labor with God that we become a 
“living sacrifice” daily. There is so 
much of the Magi and the Naaman 
spirit in human nature! We are labor- 
ers together for our own sake, for the 
world’s sake, for Christ’s sake. 

The nature of our work is: 

1. Aggressive. We may be bindered 
by difficulties which seem uncommon, 
We not infrequently think that, with a 


different temperament or other condi- 
tions, and with greater freedom from 


worry and work, we would do more for 


the Master. But is it not plainly our 
duty to glorify God as we are and where 
we are? And can we not find respon- 
sive fields for aggressive work wherever 
we are? Aggressiveness is rewarded by 
increased power. Aggressive courage 
in the raw recruit transforms him into 
the triumphant soldier. The training of 
the Olympic athlete might not issue in 
his victory, but it assured him strength 
for life’s toil and struggle. 

2. Kindly. Kindness is of God, 
Kindness wins; it never repels. The con- 
querer of Austerlitz was conquered ,by 
the softly falling snows of Moscow ; and 
the unnoticed, continuous kindness of a 


almost irresistible. 

&. Divine. The armor is divine. 
The power is divine. The wisdom is 
divine. The honoris divine, The desire 
for the Divine is one of the deepest in- 
stincts of man. Our one simple mission 
is to diffuse divinity among men—to en- 
able men to be touched by that divinity 
which is eyes to the blind and life to the 
dead, Socrates tried to bring divinity 
down from heaven, and set it in the 
forms and faces of men. We have it in 
Our power to bring from beyond the 
clouds the spirit and likeness of Christ 
into our own lives to “make our lives 
sublime.” 

The rules of success are few and very 
simple. That there is success crowning 
somebody’s work no impartial thinking 
man can doubt. The first census of our 
favored land indicated a population ex- 
ceeding, by a trifle, three millions ; and 
of that number only one in sixteen souls 
were members of Protestant churches. 
But the census of 1890 shows a popu- 
lation of about 64,000,000, and of that 
number over 22,000,000 are members 
of our Protestant Churches—a gain in 
one hundred years from one in every 
sixteen of the inhabitants to one in every 
three. God be praised! “Behold, all 
all things are become new.” 

‘* Ring out the old, ring in the new; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring in the common love of good, 

The larger heart, the kindlier band; 

Ring out the darknees of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

There are to be rewards in heaven as 
well as the results of success upon earth 
for the Christian, We shall be exalted 
even as Christ is exalted. When we 
were children we loved to think of heav- 
en as a glorious golden city with 
gates of pearl. Later we thought of it 
as a place of incomparable song and a 
multitude of bright-winged angels. But 
one day, a sad, solemn day, our dear 
father, a truly godly man, was instantly 
called away. Then we thought of heav- 
en as inhabited by an innumerable host 
which had “come up out of great tribu- 
lation’ with just one in it whom we knew. 
He was the only one we knew there 
when ten years old. Then a few years 
later a brother died, and there were two 
in heaven we knew. Since that time 
many dear ones and acquaintances have 
passed away, and the number of our 
friends in heaven grow larger all the 
time. And, with the passing years, 
Christ is each day to all believers— 

‘* Dearer than yesterday to me.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that our 
thoughts, in turning to the rewards, care 
more for the place than its embellish- 
ments, and more for the loved ones than 
their surroundings. Itis the company 
and their redeemer that makes heaven 
seem beautiful, and the reward of ‘‘a 
crown of life” is infinitely above our la- 
bor, and work, and trial, and all. 


‘* Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 
However dark it ba; 
Lead me by thine own hand, 
Choose out the path for me.” 


Tucare City. 
NO EVIDENCE TO THE CONTRARY. 


A young Catholic priest, shortly after 
beginning his labors in his first parish, 


fathers. Anxious to show the progress 
he had made, he called up a class in 
catechism for questioning. ‘Biddy Ma- 
loney,” he began, “stand up.” A slip of 
a girl, with blue eyes and brown freck- 
les, arose in her place. ‘What, Biddy,” 
said the young father, ‘is meant by the 
howly state of matrimony?” “Shure,” 
began Biddy, glibly, ‘‘’tis a sayson of 
tormint upon which the soul enters to fit 
it fer the blissid stateto come.” ‘Och !” 
cried the questioner, angry and mortifi- 
ed, “to the foot of the class wid ye, 
Biddy Maloney. It’s the m’aning of 
purgatory ye’re afther givin’.” But 
here the old priest interposed, with a 
quizzical smile. “Not too fast, me 
young brother,” he said, restrainingly, 
‘not too fast. Fer aught you and I know 
to know the conthrary, the gurrul may be 
perfectly right.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


THE JEws IN JERUSALEM. — The 
Jews are the people of least account in 
the Holy City. The are the humble and 
oppressed. To see them wandering 
about in families in their Passover holi- 
day, inoffensive, clean, domestic, is an 
altogether new light upon this singular 
race. The Jews in Jerusalem are a fair 
skinned, red-haired people. They have 
no noses to speak of; their dress—that 
of the men at least—is the most be- 
coming that can be conceived. They 
were a kind of flat cap of the pork pie 
order, encircled with fur, from under 
which falls on either side of the face a 
long curl such as ladies wore in England 
during the forties. They wear a close 
dress of a light tint, often (in holiday 
times at least) of silk or satin, with the 
long coat or babardine over it to their 
heels. There is an air of faded finery 
about these best dresses which contrasts 
badly with the stronger colors and man- 
lier amplitude of the Moslem, or the 


Christian life, faithful in all things, is |. 


received a visit from one of the older | 
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MILLS COLLEGE 


HE OOLLEGE COURSE oorresponds 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mas 
The Seminary course of study remains yp. 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T, Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. 0., 
ALAMEDA 00., car, 


Van Ness Seminary 
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A BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
1222 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Under the ownership and direction of 
DR.S. H. WILLEY, 


aided by an able corps of teachers. The next 
term opens July 28, 1890. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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If you want a thorough, first class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


Next term begins on Auguit 6th. Send for 
catalogue to 


W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL, 


Hopkins Academy 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young 


Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
era. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROG, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Field Seminary | 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL, 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Boarding fchool for Young Ladies. 

TUDENTS prepared for ege. The 
nineteenth year will begia August 4, 1890. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 


REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV.W.W.LOVEJOY,DD,PhD. 


The new year of atudy will begin Sept 2,189 0 
and communications may be sent 
any member of the faculty. 
he usual facilities are granted with but 
small charge. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. 


Complete College courses. Prepares for aD) 
college, for business, for teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, and for teaching music. Instruc 
tion in art. Send for catalogue to 

A. J. ANDERSON, President, 
Warta Wass. 


Mt. Tamalpais Academy for Boys 


BRANOH OF MT. TAMALPAIS COLLEGE, 


SAN RAFAEL, MARIN CO. 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the ae 
ment Academies and Busiress. Rev. J. : 
Wheeler, D.D., Principal. Board and tuition 
for the year, $320. The fall term begins Se?” 
tember 16th. Address R. J. Trumbull, 
San Rafael, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


istian denomination, with the r 
University, September 25th. For 
further information, apply to Prof. GEUB 
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OUB COUNTRY. 


our thought of thee is glad with hope, 
Dear country of our love and prayers. 
way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and airs. 


-.4 as by furnace fires, and yet 
~ Go a6 grace only stronger made, 
In future tasks before thee set, 

Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As true and wise and brave as they. 
Why count the Joss without the gain? 
The best is that we have to-day. | 


No lack was in thy primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded here. 
Thine wire the men of Plymouth Rock, 
The Puritan and Cavalier. 


And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 

Whose hands unstained in peace maintained 
The swordless commonwealth of Penn. 


And Time shall be the power of all, 
To do the work that duty bids, 
And make the people’s council hall 

As lasting a8 the Pyramids. 


Thy lesson all the world sball learn, 
Tbe nations at thy feet sball sit. 

Earth’s farthest mountain-tops shall burn 
With watch-fires from thine own uplit. 


Great, without seeking to be great 

By fraud or conquest—rich in gold, 
But richer in the large estate 

Of virtue which thy children hold; 


With peace that comes of purity, 

And strength to simple justice due, 
So runs cur royal dream of thee; 

God of our fathers, make it true! 


0 land of land! to thee we give 

Our love, our trust, our service free; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 

And at thy need shall die for thee. 


A PERILOUS RIDE. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the following story the real names 
of the parties are not given, but in all 
other particulars the story is a true one: 

In the latter part of December, 1872, 
a young lady, Miss Meriba Oakfield, not 
quite out of her ‘teens, taught a district 


school at a new colony in the northern. 


part of the county of Santa Barbara. 

At the close of the full term she wish- 
ed to return to her home, near the town 
of Santa Barbara, a distance of about 
eighty miles, | 

A family living two miles from the 
school, hoping, as the lady said, “to keep 
up the intellectual balance of the family, 
as well as help fill the slender purse,” 
boarded the teacher. Hence, Miss Oak- 
field had purchased a fine Mexican pony 
on which to ride back and forth. This 
favorite animal she desired to take with 
her; therefore, it seemed necessary to 
make the journey on horseback. 

Two days would be required for the 
trip. The intervening night could be 
spent at a small stage station forty-five 
miles away. 

The stage road, with its stopping places, 
about fifteen miles apart, where horses 
were changed and wayfarers provided 
with meals, was the only accessible route. 

This road, after leaving the settlement, 
passed over several large Spanish grants, 
and finally crossed the Santa Ynez moun- 
tains, a low spur of the Coast Range. 

Often, in these days, in that lonely re- 
gion, the stage, the only public convey- 
ance of the time, was “held up,” the ex- 
press box rifled, the mail bags carried cff 
to be rummaged at leisure, and the pas- 
sengers robbed; not only of money, 
watches and jewelry, but shawls, over- 
coats and any other articles of clothing 
of which the desperate road-agents stood 
in need, 

Horsemen, movers and camping par- 
ties, not being supposed to carry valu- 
ables, were seldom molested. 

Miss Oakfield, knowing this to be the 
case, felt safe in undertaking the long 
tide, accorapanied, as she expected to 
be, over the dreary and dangerous por- 
tion of the way, by Ezekiel Roaks, a 
manly youth of seventeen, who was famil- 
lar with that tract of country. ? 

The morning for starting was bright, 
he air scft and balmy as June, exactly 
the kind which often precedes a storm. 
A soft breeze gently moved the droop- 
lng leaves of the graceful pepper-tree, 
which, loaded with its pungent, pale red, 
"pe little berries, stood near the door. 
The sleek, well-fed horses, with flash- 
ing,intelligent eyes, proudly arched necks 
and graceful limbs, gay with handsome 
'appings, pawed the ground impatiently 
they waited by the post. A lunch 
led in a small package was attached to 
the back of each saddle ; and<a~cojl of 
'ope, called a lariat, with which to picket 
(be animals at noon, was deftly fastened 
0 the horn in front. 

Full of the enthusiasm, courage and 
love of pleasant adventure, so common 
0 the young, our friends, Miss Oakfield 
ind Ezckiel Roaks, undisturbed by fore- 

ings of coming evil, rode off. 

Diminutive but comfortable cottages, 
rounded by well-cultivated fields, 
tewly planted orchards, and pretty flower 
bitdens, dotted the beautiful landscape. 
the open country blirking ground- 
wis, jack rabbits, and ¢quirrels that 

ruped fearlessly to their companions, 
“ood saucily up, and with evident curi- 
sity watched the riders as they passed. 

‘om a neighboring thicket, where a 
Paceful clematis and bright-hued poison 
"Y Were clinging to a large alder tree, 
4 fine, full-grown deer sprang Out, and 
Wing his shapely bead, with its long 
‘ntlers, a defiant toss, fled to more s€-. 

ered haunts. 
tered here and there, covered with 
" and overgrown with vegetation, 
fe ruins of villages and burial places 
te, Which, though now extinct, 

“€ populated this deserted region. 
© those natives were, where and how 


the breast, and all the worldly posses- 
sions of the person deposited with the 
body. (Many ornaments, domestic uten- 
sils and war implements, found in the 
graves, have since been forwarded by Dr. 
Bowers to the national capital, and are 
now properly labeled and described in 
the Smithsonian Institute at Wasbington. ) 

_About noon Miss Oakfield and Eze- 
kiel came in sight of what at the first 
glance looked like a fine old Vermont 
apple orchard, but on a nearer approach 


| Proved to be a grove of grand live oak 


trees. Here, quoting ‘The groves were 
God’s first temples,” they dismounted, 
unsaddled their horses, and allowed the 
animals to graze on the rich bur-clover 
seed which lay thick on the ground. Af- 
ter gathering a few twigs of mistletoe 
from one of the oaks, and taking several 
branches of brilliant crimson holly ber- 
ries from a tree near, as mementoes of 
the trip, rustic seats in the strong grape 
vines which festooned from the boughs 
of the sturdy oaks, were found. ‘The 
dainty dinner of rusks, rich creamy 
cheese, fried chicken, mince pie and 
doughnuts, moistened with water from 
Ezekiel’s canteen, was eaten with a rel- 
ish that an epicure might envy. 

A stiff southeast breeze, the forerunner 
of rain in this climate, had sprung up, 
and swayed the long green lichen, or tree 
moss, which hung like drapery from the 
branches, violenty back and forth. Dark 
clouds were gathering, and lay in omin- 
ous banks along the brown mountain 
tops. It being December, rain was liable 
to come at any time. 

At one o’clock the journey was resum- 
ed; they soon passed a shepherd with 
a flock of sheep ; nota rosy, handsome 
youth, dressed in Scotch plaid blouse, 
knee-britches and fancy stockings, lean- 
ing on a graceful shepherd’s crook, such 
as is seen in paintings and plays, but a 
dark-skinned, hardy Mexican, with coal- 
black hair and eyes. He wore an indigo- 
blue cotton shirit and overalls, broad- 
brimmed wool hat, heavy brogans, and in 
one hand carried a weighty walking stick, 
while in a leathern girdle around his 
waist was a long glistening hunting knife 
and a brace of navy revolvers. 

Our travelers, who had begun to be 
uneasy about the weather, asked him if 
he thought it would rain that night. With 
a shrug ofthe shoulders and a discourag- 
ing shake of the head, he muttered, 
“Creo que llovera” (I believe it will rain) 
in reply. 

The Santa Ynez river, with its broad 
belt of white shining sand and narrow 
stream of water, not far ahead, was harm- 
less and easily forded, but a few hours of 
heavy rain pouring on those hills and 
running down their sides into the river 
bed would soon transfer the gently. mur- 
muring current into an impassable tor- 
rent. 

A few miles beyond stood the station 
where they expected to stop for the night, 
and there Miss Oakfield could be made 
comfortable as long as seemed best, or 
until the sunshine came again, while 
Ezekiel, who on account of the sickness 
of a sister was anxious to get home as 
soon as practicable, might be detained 
by bigh water an unwilling prisoner for 
many days. He was the son of a wid- 
owed mother, and where he lived neigh- 
bors were far apart, conveniences few 
and extra help out of the question ; 
hence, in case of a protracted storm, his 
presence at home was absolutely néces- 
sary to the comfort of the family, and it 
was even possible that the life of his sis- 
ter might depend upon the assistance 
which he could give. 

As they jogged quietly along these con- 
tingencies were discussed, and with that 
true heroism which comes with a settled 
determination to make duty, at whatever 
cost, the higher law of her life, Miss 
Oakfield bravely decided that under the 
circumstances it was best for Ez-kiel to 
turn back and leave her to go on to the 
station near by alone. When the weather 
cleared up she could cross the mountain 
in company with the stage, or with other 
travelers woo might be going in the same 
direction. 

With great reluctance Ezekiel yielded 
to her arguments, and fully believing that 
no harm could come to her, consented 
to return. In spite, however, of their 
reasoning, and apparently sound judg- 
ment, many secret misgivings troubled 
their thoughts, 


Sad at heart, but struggling to con- 
ceal their true feelings, they said a com- 
paratively cheerful good-by, and Ezekiel 
started in the opposite course, and was 
soon lost to sight. The clouds bad 
grown blacker, the birds bad ceased 
their songs, and sought protection of the 
foliage in their home-trees. Even coveys 
of quails and doves disappeared. The 
solitude among the hills and through 
groves of timber was oppressive; she could 
almost hear the beating of her own 
heart. Suddenly the silence was broken; 
a man from the tall underbrush rushed 
to the roadside, and in commanciog 
tones asked the time of day. With 
marvelous presence of mind, she replied, 
“Ask those who are behind” ; he, sup- 
posing the lady was simply riding ahead 
of ber party, retired as hastily as he had 
appeared. 

Ghent drops of rain bad begun to 
come, patter, patter, slowly down when 
ber heart bounded with joy at a glimpse 
of the house where she expected to meet 
friends and receive entertainment during 
the inclement season. ‘There also she 
anticipated finding company and protec- 
tion for the lonely and perilcus portion 
of the road which lay just ahead. With 
a feeling of intense relief she approached, 


but observed with surprise that neither 


On finally reaching the building, to 
her inexpressible horror, the poor, dis- 
appointed, solitary girl found that it was 
empty; evidently, entirely deserted. How 
could she stay there without food or 
comfortable shelter, realizing as she did 
that the adjacent gulches and ravines 
were the habitations of bears, California 
lions and other wild beasts, and, worst of 
all, had the unenviable reputation of be- 
ing the hiding place of criminals, desper- 
adoes and outlaws of every grade and na- 
tionality. No doubt the house was then 
the nightly rendezvous of robbers. 
(Concluded next week.) 


MASCULINE WOMEN. 


To every distinct quality belongs its 
own kingdom. The woman who can 
stride round her farm and keep her work- 
men in proper subjection, who can 
drive her yoke of oxen afield, red and 
blowzed and muscular, has her own rule 
and empery; but it is not of the sort of 
which we are speaking. There was not, 
perhaps, much womanliness, about such 
individuals as Elizabeth of England, or 
Catherine of Russia, or Christina of 
Sweden; all their lovers put together 
could not give them a charm they did not 
possess—the charm of Mary Stuart, of 
Josephine; for the possession of lovers 
by no means proves the possession of 
this charm, Yet where one accom- 
plishes her ends by mastery of purpcse 
and manner, many women accomplish 
theirs by using the iron hand, it may be, 
but always in the velvet glove; their will 
is no less strong because it is not made 
evident in season and out of season, al- 
though, in fact, the graceful yielding of 
that will now and then is a strengthener 
of all the bonds by which empire is 
held. 

The masculine woman is strong only 
with other women and with womanish 
men. The womanly woman conquers 
every one. With men her power is in 
the universe ratio of her approach to any- 
thing resembling themselves; the woman, 
not the man in her, attracts; and, singu- 
larly enough, ber power is greater with 
most women also from this heightening 
of her feminine side. This, however, is 
a very insignificant matter beside the 
circumstance that a woman is fulfilling 
her destiny, and livinz the life appointed 
her, and developing herself on the lines 
of nature, by keeping in view the greater 
use she can be, and the greater joy and 
comfcrt she can give, through the exer- 
cise of those traits which seem to have 
been set apart for her characterization. 
And if it is the intention of nature that 
the qualities of the sexes shall so differ- 
entiate, it is not the part of wisdom for 
her to contravene such intention and 
make of herself that conglomerate and 
hybrid thing, a masculine woman. The 
old story of the vine and the oak does 
not come into this question. In the 
womanly women the growth is as strong 
and integral and self-supporting as it is 
in the manly man. She is as distinct an 
entity, and she is more in unison with 
eternal purposes and the creative power, 
the more utterly and’ thoroughly she is 
womanly.— Harper's Bazar. 


FAMILY LOVE. 


If there is anything which makes life 
worth the living itis to be one of an af- 


fectionate family. Strange to say, how-. 


ever, most people could really count up 
the really nice families they know—the 
family, that is, in which there is not only 
a tender care for each other, but an un- 
selfish deportment, and a kindly inter- 
est always manifested by every member 
of the home circle toward every other 
fellow-member. The daughters will al- 
ways fetch their mother anytbing she may 
want, and brush their brothers’ top coats 
and hats for them ere the male members 
of the house start off for their work in 
the morning. The lads, too, will often 
take their sisters for a walk, or pay them 
little attentions which cost nothing and 
mean a great deal. This is the home 
into which a young man who wants a 
good wife will do well and wisely to 
marry. There may not be much show 
about the girls, but he will find that they 
are affectionate and that their disposi- 
tions will stand the test of wear. It is 
easy enough to fallin love with a girl 
when she is arrayed for a party; she feels 
the flush and pleasure of the fun, When 
life deepens and darkens, however, and 
little family worries come in, a man 
wants something more than a pretty 
drawing-room ornament for a wife; he 
needs a real, good-hearted, honest 
womanly soul and belpmate.—Selected. 


Self-denial is that condition of holi- 
ness ia which the flesh is crucified. It 
expresses itself in acts, but it lies back of 
the expression. Self-denial is a princi- 
ple ingrained by grace ; the foundation 
of all saving piety. The soul in which 
self-denial is not seated and ruling is a 
soul yet under bondageto sin. Self-de- 
nial was the process by which Paul 
saved himself from being a castaway. It 
is the process by which every Christian 
saves himself from being a castaway. 
Every victor in this struggle for heaven 
has to do as Paul did.— St. Louis Ad- 


vocate. 


Get Reapy FoR 
By a new consecration. 
By leaving Grumbler alley. 
By broad Christian liberality. 
By looking on the bright side. 
By rebuilding the family altar. 
By forgiving all your enemies, 
By speaking well of the parson. 


By loyalty to the prayer-mecting. 


important points which are inspiring to 
all whose souls are on fire with the mis- 
sionary spirit. To quote from the 
Christian World, the archdeacon re- 
marks: “Of the five great divisions of 
the modern world, Christianity was now 
dominant in three, widening in the fourth, 
and in Africa had effected an important 
lodgment, Sierra Leone, at the begin- 
ning of this century, was one of the most 
degraded places on the surface of the 
globe. Shiploads of slaves were turned 
adrift, the place reeked with every kind 
of abomination, and no less than fifty- 
three missionaries and their wives died 
in twenty years. Now, under the presi- 
dency of a native, Bishop’ Crowther, 
once a slave boy, sold for a horse, re- 
turned as a bad bargain, sold twice for 
rum and tobacco, then converted, liber- 
ated, ordained—the colony is full of 
Christian places of worship. Mission 
work in Madagascar had, since 1874, 
accomplished so much that the children 
are now trained in the schools of the 
missionary societies, while there are hun- 
dreds of church-members and 800 na- 
tive pastors. In Japan, 200 years ago, 
it was said, ‘While the sun sball shine 
upon the earth, let no Christian dare 


pealed until 1872, In 1654a Japan- 
ense nobleman picked up a Testament 
he found floating in the Bay of Yeddo, be- 
came interested, had it translated, read it, 
and with two others became converted. 
Now there are sixty congregations worsbip- 
ing, some of them in churches made of the 
wood of: ruined temples. English and 
the Bible is taught in their schools, and 
it was being said to-day, ‘Our old faith 
has lost its hold; a nation cannot live 
without religion; this religion has Jesus 
Christ behind it—let us listen,’ 

“Not fifty years ago, in China, Dr. 
Morrison, hiding ina cellar, was engaged 
in translating the Bible into Chinese, 
and in locked rooms was preaching to 
the few who cared to listen. Now the 
Bible can be read in the various Chi- 
nese languages, and there are 100,000 
Christians, 

‘In Fiji, where, fifty years ago, the 
natives were cannibals, it was stated by 
the Governor in 1879, that out of 120,- 
ooo inhabitants, 102,000 had accepted 
the Christian faith, prayers were offered 
in their families, and there were ‘800 
good churches. All this in less than a 
life-time. 

“Fifty year’s work in Polynesia and 
New Zeaiand had achieved similar re- 
sults. 

“In India the average rate of increase 
in the number of Christian converts has 
been, from 1808 to 1861, fifty-one per 
cent., from 1861 to 1871 it bas reached 
sixty-One per cent., and by 1881 bad in- 
creased to seventy-six per cent., demon- 
strating that heathenism is practically 
condemned. So great was the Christian 
influence that Chunder Sen once said 
that it was not the British government 
that ruled India, but the Bible. Those, 
therefore, who said that missions were a 
failure, show that they bad not studied 
the question. In 1800 there were seven 
missionary societies in existence; there 
are now seventy. Then there were 
eighty schools, now twelve thousand. 
Then, not fifty thousand copverts, now 
more than two millions. The Bible was 
translated into Gothic in the fourth cen- 


rtury, but not into any other heathen lan- 


guage until the nineteenth century. It 
can now be read in more than two hun- 
dred languages and dialects. One hun- 
dred million Bibles are now in circula- 
lation in all languages of the human 
race. And this has been accomplished 
entirely by missionaries and mission 
work,” 


WILLINGNESS TO DO LITTLE. 
THINGS. 


There are some Christians to whom 
words of the servants to Naaman might 
well be applied, The captain of the 
host of the King of Syria was very angry 
because the prophet Elisha had told bim 
to do a thing that seemed so small as to 
be ridiculous and contemptible. He felt 
himself too greata man todo such a 
simple thing as to wash in the Jordan, 
but his servant wisely said: ‘‘My father, 
if the prophet had bid thee do some 
great thing wouldst thou not bave done 
it?” Certainly he would, and the ser- 
vant could appropriately say to him: 
‘*Hlow much rather wash and be clean” 
—that is, if you would do the great 
thing in obedience to the command of 
the prophet you certainly should be even 
more willing to do the little thing he has 
commanded. This kind of treatment 
swept away the barrier of pride bebind 
which the Syrian captain had placed 
himself, and we are told he did “‘accord- 
ing to the sayirg of the man of God” 
and was bealed. Just so soon as Naa- 
man was brought to a true spirit of 
obedience he was as willing to do the 
small thing as thegreat. 

There are yet some people in the 
world who need to be brought to the 
same state of mind. Any man whom 
the Lord will use in great things must 
be willing to do any thing. There are 
a very few great things to be done in 
the Master’s service, and a great many 
people would like to do them, while 
there are innumerable so-called small 
things to be done, and comparatively 
few who are ready to undertake them. 


Character ina preacher is the very 
force in the bow that launches the ar- 
row. Itis tbe latent heart behind the 


words that gives them direction and the 


prcjectile force. 


show his face in Japan’; this was unre- 


y 


able styles. 


AMERICAN EXCHANCE HOTEL 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 


We have just added another $50,000 
to our surplus fund and thanking our 
friends and the public for past favors 
we respectfully ask a continuance of the same, 


San Francisco,Cal. BR. H. McDonald, Prest. 


Dr, JOHN C. SPENCER, 


Physician and Surgeon, 
Office and Residence, 813 SUTTER ST. 


OPPOSITE PLEASANTON HOTEL, 


Telephone No, 2360, San Francisco, Cal. 
Deposits Received from $1 upwards, 


rket St., Cor. Sy 


a. 
Guarantee Capital, $1,000,000 


Interest apportioned from date of deposit. 

Deposits from any part of the Pacific Coast 
States may besent by registered letter, post office 
money order, bank draft or express, 

Copy of By-laws and list of shareholders in 
Guarantee Capital sent free on application. 

The People’s Home Savings Bank bas excep- 
fional facilities for safe, protitable and satisfac- 
tory investmentof funds at good ratesof intercst. 

Thankful for past favors and asking for con- 
tinuance of thesame. Respectfully, 


Columbus Waterhouse, Prest. 


Aut tHe Best 
Latest [IMPROVED 


. 


DAIRY 


Butter and Cheese Makers’ Apparatus 
and Supplies, Including 


Cream Separators (most improved and 
largest capacity. 


Barrel and Square Box Churns, Butter 
Workers, Priuters and Molds, Oheese Vats, 
Presses, Steam Heaters, Rennet. Coloring, 
Bandage, eto. Any and everything used in 
a modern dairy. 


Cattle Ties, Ear Labels, Surgical Inetru- 
a Oalf Feeders and Weaners, Milk 
esters. 


Hay Cutters, Feed Mills, Root Outters, 
Horse Powers, Oorn BShellers, Steam En- 
ines and Boilers, Agricultural Implements. 

he largest assortment on Pacific Coast. 


03” Send for Oatalogue. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 


San Franoisco: 8 and 5 Front Street. 
Los ANGELES: #46 North Main Street. 
PorTLAND: 141 Front Street. 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE 


The masterwork of his life—his BIOGRAPHY OF 
Jesus the Christ, set in a garniture of sublime 
words, including a visit to and an extended ares 
through the Holy Land, entitled, FROM MANG 
TO THRONE, It isa book that marks an erain the 
history of literature. Complete in one large quarto 
volume. Nearly 700 pages, size, inches. Over 300 
of the finest ongrevings over produced for a cubser’p- 
tion book embellish its . Scenes in the Holy 
Land and copies of world famous Paintings from the 
rote galleries of the world positively dazzling 

magniticcence. principal art feature is a 


n 
CHROMATIC PANORAMIC VIEW OF JERUSALEM on the 
day of the CrucrFrrxion, lithographed in oil colors 
mounted on linen, unfolding in length TEN FEET. 
Several Hundred Figures o persons are wn in 
the picture, so that the scene is bewilderingly awful in 
its fidelity to coloring, appearance and historical fact. 
Jerusalem is revealed, and its surroundings for many 
miles, crowds of gathering people looking with star- 
tled gaze towards the rocky heights upon which the 
world’s greatest tragedy is being enacted. Not less 
than one million copies wiil be sold the first year. | 


control and territory. Act now before territory is 
taken up. Write forspecial terms and full particul 
Illustrated circular FREE. No ex ence or capi 


required. Address Pacific Publishing Co. 
1236 MARKET STREET Francisco, 


BOOK s. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS in Literature, Science, 
Religion and Fiction received as published, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures. colored an4 plain. 

PBAYER BOOKS snd HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 

BIBLES in all sizes and styles for teachers 
and students. 


STATION ERY ata’ tection: 


, San 


Cc. BEAC§a 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOCO, 


319-325 Sansome St., 8S. F. 
(One door from Bank of California.) 


The traveJing public will find this to be the 
most converient as Well as the most comfort- 
able Hote] in the City. Board and room, $1, 
$1.26 ard $1.60 percay. Botand cold baths 
free. None but most obliging white Jabor em- 
ployed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Proprictor 


The Samuel Hilti Company 


| Bet. Battery and 


EWINE MACHINE 


UPPLIES 


29 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, 


Opp. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express Office, 
San Franorsco, Oat. 
Send for descriptive circhlars and price lists. 


cO.,. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BRUSHES, BROOMS, SPONGES, 


CHAMOIS SKINS, WOODEN WABE, ETO. 


‘| other tenevolent 


Home Cir'éle. oe lived, 4 travelers could only con- | horses, cattle nor chickens were visible,}| THE SUCCESS OF MISSIONS. es =| Congregational Directory. 
| ____ | Jectur®, as all that is known of them is | and even the large watch dogs did not, ; Statement, Jan. Ist, 1890. = ao 
that their dead were buried face down- | as usual, rusb out, and with demonstra- R.HM®Donal 3 OONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
WHITT ward, with the knees drawn up against | tions of hostility try to obstruct the way. pt Donal FRANCISOO. 
P me FIRST CHUROH—Sontheast corner Post and 


Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:80 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rey. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. and 
7:30 yp. Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.m and 
12:30 m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 

7.80 P. M. 

THIRD OCHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Sunday services, 11 a.m. and 7:30 Pp. m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 m. 


FOURTH COHUBOH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff Pastor. Sunday services 
ll a. mw. and 7:80 Sunday-scliool, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m., 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. m.; Chinese school; 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 


M. 

OLIVET OHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:80 m.; Sunday school, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 Pp. m. 

SWEDISH OCHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. 0. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11a. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
Tuesday and Thursday, 
P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:80 mu. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION OHUROH—Broad ar- 
enue, near Oapital street. Sunday: ack- 
is g by Rev. J. B, Eddie, pastor, at 7:30 p.m. 
Sunday school a 12:80 P. m. 

SEVENTH: AVENUE C HAPEL—Corner Bev- 

enth and Olement avenues. Sunday-achool 
at8p.m. Preaching by 0. H. Broadbent at 
7:80 P. 

PIERCE-STREET OHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
net Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t. Sunday-school at 8 mu. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
and Treasurer— 


avenue. Secretary 
Myers, 868 Market San Francisco 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEP 


SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 

Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., ; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 808 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Oal. 


W. H. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA 


President, Mrs. Fmma Cash, 927 Temple 
treet, Los Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. Jobn 
P. Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
EK. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 South Olive street, Los 

‘Angeles. 
NORTHERN OALIFORNIA WOMAN’S 

STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President— Mrs. M.U. Merritt, 686 Thirty- 
fourth-street, Oakland, Oal. Treasurer— 
Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street, 
Oakland, Cal, Corresponding Secretary— 
Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia street, San 
Francisco. Recording Secretary — Miss 
Grace Barnard, 677 Twenty-first street, Oak- 
land, Cal, 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. . 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. MoOoy, Secretary. 

CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOOIETY. 

Recretary — William Abbott, 1087 Market 

street, tan Francisco. Treasurer—Edward P. 
Flint, 828 Montgomery street, tan Francisco. 
De positasy- Geo. O. McConnell, 757 Market 
street, San Francisco. District Superintend- 
ent—Rev. Jobn Thompron, 1850 Franklin 
street, Oakland. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 


Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco* 
OAL. W. O. T. U. 
182 McAllister street, San Francisco. 
THE FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION. 
420 Post 
Thuredas e— Visiting days to and 
institutions. esident, 
Lizzie R. Story; Vice President, Harriet Jacob- 
son; Treasurer, Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary, 
Jennie B, Lambert. 


YOUNG ae ASSOCIA- 


1221 O'Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gough. 
THE GENEBAL 4880CIATION OF (CALI 
FORNIA 


Meets at Santa Rosa, Tuesday, September 30th, 

atlla. m. 

GENERAL ASSN OF WASHINGTON 

) Will meet in Walla Walla Sept. 25th-28th. 
THE MID-COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION 

Meets at Lexington Nov. 5th. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Boston and Chicago. 

Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D. D 
Field Secretary—W. A. Duncan, Ph D, 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Bernard. Business 
Manager— William F. Whittemore, Congrega- 
tional House Boston. -Rev. Lotal L. Wirt, 
t uperintendent for Central and Northern Cal- 
ifornia: ¢ ffice, 757 Market street, San Francis- 
co, where publications are for tale. , 
AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOCIET 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rev, 
J. B, Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H, 
D.D. Superintendent Northern Oalifornia and 
Nevada— J. H. Warren, D.D., 7 Montgom 
Ave., fan Francisco. Superintendent Sonthern 
California—Rev.J.T. Ford,Los Angeles, Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking OCompany’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2568. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOCIATIO 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 
Secretaries— Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D. 


Imy, D.D. Tiessvnier—H. W. Hubbard 
Esq. Werterp District Bceretery—Rev.! J 
E. Roy, D.D., 151 Washington street, Chi- 
cago, lil. 

OALIFORNIA OHINESE MISSION. 


( 

Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 

Francisco) Secretary . 

AMERIOAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 

Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O, Pins 


neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth- 


avenue, Cal. Field for 
the Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin 8. W 
Reom 25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San 
Francisco 


AMERIOAN BOARD O, F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev, 


Kincaid, Distrio’ 
New York, HE. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 


ifornia and Montgomery, San Cal. 
NEW WEST EDUCATION OOMMIBSSION, 


151 Washington St., Chiengo, 
President—Mrs. W. E. 


411 Sacramento S8t., 
Sanseme, Ban Francisco. 


| * The Chicago. 


Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., Kev. F. F, Wood © 


Rev. J. K. Mclean, D.D., Presidentj 


Room 20, Safe Deposit Building,:cérner-Oal- 


Secretary — 
Rev, Charlies R. B 161 st 
Chi ; Treasurer-—Wm. H. Hu 761 : 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1890 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
He.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


— 


Taxes Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THz Pa- 
orrio for one year. Tue Paoctrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
apd pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1890. 


This city was alive with satisfaction 
one day last week, when the new “‘cruis- 
er,” named after the city, and built here, 
returned to port from a trial trip which 
had been very successful. Of course, 
this is a government steamer, and belongs 
to the navy, and is a man-of-war sort of 
vessel, whose chief service will be to sail 
the seas, carry guns, and fiy the Ameri- 
can flag. The country needs many 
such ships—for war if need be—but 
mainly to keep off war, and to defend 
the interests and lives of our people, 
when endangered in foreign lands by 
other people’s wars, revolutions and tu- 
mults, Rightly manned and managed, 
such a ship may render signal service to 
Christian missions and missionaries, if 
it be not itself a kind of missionary ship 
—a revelation of the might and majesty 
of a nation, built upon the gospel which 
its missionaries preach. — 


The two greater political parties have 
completed their platforms, nominated 
their tickets, and organized their com- 
mittees for managing the campaign. 
Shortly the air will be full of the shouts 
of “oratory,” and the din of battle. 
The tickets are both so respectable, and 
the leading men so worthy, that the con- 
test may be clean and fair, and we hope 
that it will be. There is, of course, 
another platform and ticket in the field 
which hundreds of our readers will pre- 
fer. We havea personal and profound 
regard for the venerable pioneer whose 
name is foremost on the American and 
Prohibition tickets, and we would make 
him Governor if we could. Now, let 
nobody go wild for his party. Let every 
one give time and thought enough to 
politics to vote aright; and so that his 
voting and his preaching, his practice 
and his prayers, shall be in constant ac- 
cord, and filled with a heavenly wisdom. 


It is the fancy of some people that 
men are sinful because they are poor, 
and that, becoming well-to-do in the 
world, meh will cease from wrong-doing 
of every kind. This is an illusion. By 
a change of condition men may change 
the form and manifestation of their sin, 
but not the fact of it. The extremes of 
outward condition furnish special forms 
of temptation, and the very poor and 
and the very rich are likely to be worse, 
in a moral sense, than the masses of 
men, just so far as outward conditions 
can modify character. And so the pray- 
er of the prudent man of the “Proverbs” 
is rightly cast when he says, “Give me 
neither poverty nor riches; feed me with 
food convenient for me, lest I be full, 
and deny thee, and say, Who is the 
Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, and 
take the name of my God in vain.” 
For us who dwell upon the earth, right 
character is best developed in moderate 
circumstances, requiring daily toil for 
necessities. For eminent character, of a 
moral and spiritual type, suffering is also 
a necessity, as a rule. Accordingly, the 
great Captain of our salvation was hu- 
manly perfected through suffering; and 
the ccnsecrated leaders of God’s hosts, 
who have been most eminent in Christian 
beauty, majesty and strength, through all 
the ages, have been developed, disci- 
plined and spiritualized through suffer- 


ing, in one or more of its multiplied 


forms. It may not be entirely clear to 
us, why suffering is so necessary to the 
highest moral development and spir- 
itual rehabilitation of our kind, but the 
fact 1 vious, and the story of Job 
may serve aS, an illustration. And the 
fact that our moral development is ren- 
dered the more possible, and is actually 
sought thereby, may reconcile us to the 
sufferings of our friends, and may give us 
submission to our own ills, since they 
can be made to subserve such lofty 
ends. 


Some of our streets are already gay 
with flags, hangings, and streamers, A 
trumphal arch spans one of our broadest 
thoroughfares. -Here and there are 
other sign¢ of unusual interest and activ- 
ity. All these things are prophetic of 
festal days, in honor of the entrance of 
California, by act of Congress, into this 
great Union of sta‘es, forty years ago. 


The “native sons” are engaging in this | 40 be redeemed. 


celebration with wonderful energy, zeal, 
enthusiam. They. deserve credit for the 
heartiness with which they enter into the 
business of the occasion, and for their 
appreciation of itsimportance. We hope 
their success will abundantly reward 
their endeavors. They can not, however, 
rejoice on such an anniversary with that 
pathetic interest which moistens the eyes 
of the pioneers themselves, who, for more 
than a year, planned, wrought, watched 


and celebra‘ed. Sometimes they feared 
defeat and disaster, and the indefinite 
prolonging of their sense of loneliness, 
isolation,and separateness—living in hard, 
rough, ways, far from the scenes of their 
childhood and their youth, whose satis- 
factions might not soon be renewed. 
None but those who have measured the 
vast distance -by slew marches, or pro- 
tracted voyages, can enter into the sense 
of remoteness felt by many of the. men 
of ’49 Nor can they quite see why 
bearded men could laugh and cry alter- 
nately, like mere children, when the news 
actually came that the admission was 
complete—news that was forty days in 
reaching this bay of San Francisco, via 
Panama, Who would live those weeks 


memories. 


NoTEworTHY.—The church of the 
Redeemer, New Haven, Ct., calls a 
Methodist from Wilkesbarre, Pa., Rev. 
D. Watson L. Phillips; and the church 
left vacant by Dr. C. H. Richards going 
to Philadelphia also calls a Methodist 
doctor from Chicago. We agree with 
Dr. Chas. H. Richards, who said at Sar- 
atoga: “It is time for us to stop speak- 
ing about the foreigners as perils, and 
look at the hopeful features of the prob- 
lem.” And to bring an argument close 
home, he asked, “Are we afraid of our 
Brothers Meredith, or Schauffler, or Ev- 
erez,or Puddefoot ?’°——LIt strikes one a 
little strangely to read these references 
to the irenical Prof. Schaff They are 
written by Prof. Bohl of Vienna, who 
protests against the high hand with 
which English, Scotch, and especially 
American Presbyterians, are revising 
confessions. ‘That Dr. Schaff is a 
strange bird in the America Presbyterian 
nest * must be often whispered from 
ear to ear.” Again, “In very fact, 
little is to be expected from Dr. Philip 


he lives he will pile Pelion on O:sa to 
threatenCalvin in his comfortable heaven!’ 


FROM PARIS. 


Reports from America say that it has 
been hot in various localities. How has 
it been in the sanctum of THE PaciFic? 
Hot? Take the hand of your old col- 
leze friend; take a Britannic swim 
across the Atlantic ; stay a cool Sunday 
in London, and hear Spurgeon pour out 
his great soul in prayer and sermon ; 
trip lightly across the channel to Ostend, 
and on to Brussels for a night, never 


‘mind if it be a fete night, when the peo- 


ple go wild with all sorts of Fourth of- 
July fun. One night of this will do, and 
a day will take us to beautiful Cologne 
on the Rhine. Don’t mind an hour for 
the finest cathedral in Germany, and a 
good look at Reuben’s wonderful cru- 
cifixion of Peter. Now, take a cool sail 
up the beautiful Rhine, almost as beau- 
tiful as our American Hudson—yes, and 
more, if we count the old castles and 
bill-climbing vineyards. A _ night in 
Mayence ; a day at Heidelburg for the 
sake of its castle and face-scarred uni- 
versity students ; a Sunday at medizval 
Nuremberg; another old castle showing 
for a fee the horrid—-yes, infernal—-instru- 
ments of the Inquisition ; on in a day to 
Lucerne on its own beautiful lake, guard- 
ed by Mounts Rigi, Pilatus, and a little 
way off the Jungfrau; down the lake, 
whose liquid loveliness, clear as crystal, 
shines like glass ; take carriages at Spiez 
for a ride up, up and over to the Rhone 
Glacier Hotel, call for blankets, thick 
blankets, even if it is July 24th; at the 
foot of the Furca and head of the Grim- 
sel passes ; on for a good rest at beauti- 
ful Interlaken, between Lakes Thun and 
Brienz ; welcome snow-capped Jungfrau 
now as a near neighbor; on to K ander- 
steg for a night, and over the wonderful 
Gemmi by day to Lenkerbad, Martigny, 
and Vernayaz ; thence over the Salvan 
pass to Chamounix, whose cool-blooded 
neighbor, the Mer de Glace, is only out- 
stripped by Glacier Bosson. If a walk 
over ice 200 feet thick on the 4th of 
August will not cool an editor,what will ? 
Possibly, a daily look up 15,731 feet to 
the snowy top of Mount Blanc, or a gen- 
uine snow-storm on the mountains. 
Chilly? Enough fora fire at nightfall. 
Let us go down to Geneva and sit by the 
beautiful lake, on which Joho Calvin 
looked while writing his “Institutes ” 
There is his chair (so they say), as solid 
as his theology. Here are his books, 
His memory is enshrined here. Do you 
care for three days in Paris, the finest 
city so far, London not excepted, even 
if she claims double the population. 
Numbers do not make beautiful streets; 
gardens, museums of the finest art the 
world knows. Paris is beautiful, even 
with all that is worldly in her. Good 
men are here. God is here. Paris is 


L H. Coss 


and waited for the event now to be sung. 


Over again, save in some of their choicer 


Schaff, * other than that so long as, 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Wenatchie, Waterville and Chelan! 
To reach and explore these three points 
was the long-planned purpose that we 
had in mind and were now endeavoring 
to carry out, as at Ellensburg on Tuesday, 
August 12th, at early dawn we took our 
seat in the light wagon in which pastor 
Cheadle of North Yakima had driven 
from home forty-five miles the day previ- 
ous. He, fora summer outing, was to 
make the trip, while the other man on the 
seat was to take all the pleasure he could, 
while the main end in view was to 
fulfil a promise, ten months or more old, 
to visit the Sunday-school at Lake 
Chelan, gathered and organized by two 
Christian mothers, and through suns4ine 
and storm, heat and cold, held together 
by them and such as were willing to join 
in the endeavor. 

As our journey was partly to be over a 
sparsely settled and mountainous region, 
we took with us suitable provisions. for 
our comfort by day and by night. We 
thought we should prefer, while by the 
way, an wholly out-door life to the 
meagre accommodations, that the occa- 
sional settler might be able to provide 
for us. Our blankets should cover us 
while we slept, or in wakeful hours 
studied the heavens which as we looked 
upon we could say with the psalmist they 
‘declare the glory of God.” In the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening 
around our camp-fire we could eat and 
give thanks to Him who provided the 
convenient food and kept us while we 
journed. Our course was from Ellens- 
burg across the East Kittitas Vuiley, a 
little east of North, thence up the Wen- 
atchie range of hills, along upon these 
highlands, and then down to the canyon 
of the Columbia, about thirty-four miles 
from our starting point. Here was a 
ferry by which, if it had been in good 
running order, we could have crossed, 
and thence up through the “Moses 
Coulee,” to the high plateau enclosed by 
the Columbia, and to Waterville. 


As we wished to see what there was of 
the Wenatchie country, we passed on up 
the river eighteen miles, with fruit farms 
or ranches on either side of us, toward 
the little village. Learning that peaches 
and grapes abounded, we were tempted 
to turn aside to one of them. Our ap- 
petite was soon satisfied, and for twen-y- 
five cents we were allowed to fill our 
bucket to take with us. We found the 
little town too scattered to be able to 
have a center, and when we talked Sun- 
day-school and church work, as an offset 
to the two or more saloons, they whom we 
found said, “We are too new for any- 
thing of that kind.” —_, 

Profanity and railroais seemed to be 
the sum of all things with them, How- 
ever, had we been able to find one or 
more Christian families we should have 
tried to set up the Sunday-school as the 
means of securing the antidote for their 
ungodliness. The next day we pushed 
on to Waterville, took hotel quarters for 
ourselves and team, called upon the M. 
E. pastor, whom we found to be the only 
minister in the place, himself about 
leaving for the Annual Conference. 

A fairly flourishing union Sunday- 
school was held in the M. E. church 
building, with a Baptist brother in charge 
as Superintendent. We were urged to 
remain and spend the next Sabbath with 
them, but excused ourselves, with a 
promise to hold an evening service as 
we passed on our return. 


The following evening, Friday, found 
us comfortably lodged in the home of 
our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Lovelace at 
Chelan, and our horses were cared for by 
a neighbor, 

We were glad to escape the heat of 
the Columbia Gorge and to ascend out 
from it, four hundred or more feet, to 
the bench of land upon which lies that 
beautiful lake whose waters are so beau- 
tifully clean and clear that objects on the 
botto n can be distinctly seen at a depth 
of twenty or thirty feet; so cold that it 
was refreshing to the taste, so deep that 
the bottom in many places in its sixty- 
five miles of length seemed as though it 
could not be measured. With the ex- 
ception of the eastern end, it is sur- 
rounded by hills or mountains, rising al- 
most perpendicularly from its shores two 
or three thousand feet. Some day, when 
more accessible, it will come to be a sum- 
mer resort of considerable notoriety. 
Many kinds of fish and various game 
now invite those who find time for and 
take pleasure in such sports. 


Our great delight was in the glad 
welcome we received at the hands of 
the Christian people with whom we held 
four services during our stay, beside at- 
tending thé regular Sunday-school ses- 
sion. They were the first regular ser- 
vices that had been held in the place, 
and closed on Monday evening, the 18th, 
with the organization of the First Cor- 
gregational church of Chelan, consisting 
of eleven members. 

The appreciation of our visit, as ex- 
pressed by sO many, amply repaid us for 
the long and tiresome journey. Promis- 
ing to visit them again in September or 
October, we turned the heads of our 
faithful horses toward Waterville on the 
morning of the 19‘h, reaching there, as 
expected, to keep our appointment for 
the evening. A good audience met us 
at the church, and heard an excellent 
sermon from Pastor Cheadle, 

Two days more found us again at El- 
lensburgh, after just ten days’ absence,and 
the next day Pastor Cheadle, with the 
team, was safely at the North Yakima 
parsonage, and the writer at his Seattle 
Office, finding the accumulation of cor- 
respondence and other calls that awaited 
bim. 

The First church of Tacoma, has call- 


ed Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D , of Dubuque 


Iowa, and it is understood he will ac- 
cept. Rev. M.S. Hartwell, the retiring 
pastor, was ‘‘watched” by some of his peo- 
ple last Thursday evening, August 28th. 
It is a beautiful gold watch, valued at up- 
ward of $100 dollars. 

Rev. Wm. E. Dawson, late of the 
Taylor Memorial church, Seattle, has ac- 
cepted the call given him by the East 
Tacoma church, and will begin his pas- 
torate at once. 

Rev. R. J. Mooney commences work 
at Snohomish on the first Sunday of 
September. 

Another Sunday-school enterprise has 
been auspiciously started on Yester ave- 
nue, Seattle. S.G. 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


‘ Rev. E P. Roberts of The Dalles has 
received the appointment of Assistant 
Superintendent of the C. S. S. and P. S. 
for Eastern Oegon. He is an earnest 
and efficient worker, and did excellent 
service in laying the foundation for the 
establishment of the new church at Con- 
don, Wasco county. 

Words of good cheer come from Rev. 
George J. Webster at Ashland, Oregon. 
A Yuung People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor of twenty members was recent- 
iy organized there, and it is doing well. 
Last week the church had a railroad ex- 
cursion to Colestein Soda Spring, which 
netted a small sum of money and a good 
deal of enjoyment. 

Pastor Lucas of O.egon City and his 
wife went East some time since, and are 
expected home now in a few days. 
Rev. A. Rogers preached there morning 
and evening, last Sunday, and Rev. 
Chas. H. Curtis will preach there to- 
day. 

Last Sabbath evening there was held 
in the First church a union meeting 
of all the societies of Christian Endeavor 
of this city, East Portland and Albina, 
The auditorium was full, and the meet- 
ing was unusually interesting. Not a 
moment was wasted, and many failed to 
get an opportunity to speak or pray, 
though a number essayed to do so three 
or four times. . 

The Clapp family bave been some- 
what unfortunate in their vacation expe- 
riences. Pastor Clapp and Superintend 
ent Clapp became fishers of fish instead 
of men during a portion of their resting- 
time near the picturesque hamlet of 
Cathlamet, Washington, on the north 
bank of the Columbia River, midway 
between Portland and the Columbia riv- 
er. In rivalry for the longest string, 
those worthy brethren became disabled, 
Pastor Clapp coming home with a 
sprained ankle and Superintendent 
Clapp with a sprained hand. “Behold 
how good and pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.” They 
sought a comparatively new field for 
their outing, and found it rich in quiet- 
ude and sport, fish, birds and larger 
game abounding. They have abundant 
resources from which to draw stories to 
swap with Dr. McLean and Edwin S. 
Williams next year. 

As “the swallows homeward fly,” so 
do the vacationers from all quarters. 
Eager as they were, a month or more 
ago, to get away, so now they are equal- 
ly eager to get back. They realize that, 
after all, there is ‘tno place like home.” 

Tne total membership of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of this city 
at this date is 614, divided as follows: 
Active, 214; associate, 194; sustaining, 
206 Vigorou: efforts are being put 
forth to make it 1,000 before March 1, 
1891. During the past month fine gos- 
pel meetings were held, with an average 
attendance of 120. During these meet- 
ings twelve persons requested prayers, 
and five professed conversion. 

Mr. H. A, Shorey occupied the pulpit 
of the First church again to-day. His 
subject was ‘‘The Way to Read the Bi- 
ble’ (John v: 39), ‘‘Search the Scrip- 
tures” being his text. The speaker said 
that the Bible was the most read of any 
book in existence, but he was not pre- 
pared to say that it was the best read. 
Some read it to prove some pet theory 
which they hold to. Theologians are 
disposed to do this. They conceive a 
certain statement of doctrine to be the 
truth, then try to prove it by the Bible; 
others read the Bible for its literature. 
In this respect it is not surpassed. A 
third class read it to show that it is false 
and unworthy of belief. Another class 


read it formally, as they would measure 


Out calico or weigh out sugar, by the 
yard or pound. All these were wrong 
ways of reading the Bible. The true 
way to read is to realize that the su- 
preme object of the Bible is to teach 
mankind how to live for to-day, to-mor- 
row and for eternity, to comprehend that 
it is. God’s revelation to man for his 
earthly guidance, showing him how to 
prepare for a future existence, proving 
its own truthfulness by the manner in 
which it satisfies the cravings for “more 
light,” of every earnest and honest hu- 
man soul. It makes better men and 
better women of all who read it, with a 
view of gaining a knowledge of the 
divine will, and eff:ctually proves to 
them that it is indeed a lamp unto their 
feet and a light unto their paths. 

A most refreshing shower, the first for 
about two months, cleared up the atmos- 
phere to-day, laid the dust, filled all 
nature full of new life, and brightened 
the face of everything, making it a posi- 
tive joy to live. Gero. H. HIMeEs. 

August 31, 1890. 


There isan Indian in the United 


States worth $1,000,000. He is known 
as Mathias Splitlog, and is Chief of the 
Wyandotte tribe, He-is now seventy 
years of age, and can neither read nor 
write. For all this, he is credited with 


being a great money-getter. | 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


As time goes on we realize better the 
significance of the movement of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee and of the best people 
of Los Angeles for the Sunday closing of 
the saloons. While this is not a radical 
measure, and does not propose to over- 
throw and destroy the liquor business, 
yet it brings together the very people who 
must necessarily be active in doing this 
beneficent work. Doubtless, it will help 
to educate the people for measures 
much more radical and effective. We 
learn that the friends of the Sabbath and 
of righteousness in places as far away as 
San Diego realize that if we win a vic- 
tory in our fizht, it will make it easier for 
them to conquer when hereafter they 
shall come to fight the same battle. It 
is really a struggle of the new and better 
California over the old. Last week we 
announced thit the Common Council 
had ordered a special election for Sep- 
tember 1oth, and that the battle was 
won. The Citizens’ Committee at once 
began to make every preparation for a 
vigorous campaign; when, lo, Mayor 
Hazard sends in bis veto! Mirabile 
dictu!! It is illegal, he claims, for the 
people to take an informal vote on Sun- 
day closing! He finds no warrant of 
law for anything of this kind! Yet our 
city charter expressly provides for just 
such elections. However, we are not 
surprised or mystified by this action. 
We know psitively that the Mayor is 
opposed to any Sunday closing ordi- 
nance. Besides, his acts show also that 
he is very particular not to offend the 
saloon-keepers. 

Though the Republican Council and 
Mayor have taken the course they have, 
we are not at all discouraged. Why 


should we be when we have a solid ma- | 


jority of 2,000 voters in favor of Sunday 


| closing of saloons? We do not mean to 


he side-tracked by any other issue. We 
intend to keep this question free from 
politics, and, if possible, have it voted 
upon on its own merits. The Citizens’ 
Committee, as well as their chief offi-ers, 
belong to all the different political par 
ties; but in all of their many meetings 
they have acted together in perfect har- 
mony, subordinating private views and 
wishes to the one great purpose. It will 
be immediately ascertained what this 
Council will or will not do, and then 
a bold, ringing address will be sent forth 
to the people. If we fail to get the ordi- 
nance we want now, we intend to elect 
friendly councilmen at the December 
election. 

Rev. O. D. Crawford, the evangelist, 
has kept busy in his work of soul-saving 
even in this trying August weather, 
which is not a favorable time for draw- 
ing the crowd. His meetings at Pastor 
Collins’ church in this city resulted in 
some conversions, and in the uplifting 
and quickening of the Church. During 
these meetings some of the good people 
from Eagle Rock came over to make a 
visit to the Third church, and to take 
part in the exercises. Brother Crawford 
is now assisting Rev. Mr. Cash at the 
West End church. The meetings prom- 
ise to be fruitful of good. In spite of 
all the political excitements which are 
before us this fall, let us hope and pray 
that the pastors, on their return from va- 
cation-rest, may do much revival work, 
and gather very many into the Good 
Shepherd’s fold. Rev. W. N. Burr of 
San Jacinto bas been sojourning for a 
few weeks at Long Beach. 

H. N. Farey, a member of the Pasa- 
dena Congregational church, has been 
appointed by the Prohibitionists as 
Chairman of their L»s Angeles Central 
Committee. In a late conversation with 
Rev. H. W. Crabbe, pastor of the United 
Presbyterian church of this city, I learn- 
ed that both he and all the members of 
his church were  Prohibitionists, and 
voted the Prohibition ticket. This seems 
a remarkable fact when we remember 
how staid and conservative this denomi- 
nation is in theology and in church wor- 
ship. Years ago, the United Presbyteri- 
ans excommunicated the philanthropist, 
George H. Stuart of Philadelphia, be- 
cause he insisted upon singing hymns in- 
stead of psalms. 

A movement has been instituted in 
Los Angeles for Municipal Reform. 
Weekly meetings are held in Illinois 
Hall. Ralph E Hoyt and D. Gilbert 
Dexter are leading spirits. The names 
of some hundreds of substantial citizens 
have already been obtained who favor 
the movement irrespective of party. 
Their motto is: ‘Municipal government 
is business, not politics.” The plan of 
action resembles the movement started a 
few months ago in: New York - City. 
The Reform Association, after giving 
many reasons why reform is called for, 
close their.address to the public as fol- 
lows: “Is not the election of an econom- 


‘ical, a competent, clean, business-like 


city government next fall infinitely more 
important than a mere local victory for 
either parly? We think itis. So be- 
lieving, we cordially invite the co-opera- 


tion of all voters and taxpayers in the 


city who think as we do. All who de- 
sire to see Los Angeles released from 
ring-rule and bossism; all who value the 
reputation of this beautiful city, and are 
desirous of attracting hither the dissatis- 
fied but worthy masses in’ the’ East 
whose eyes are turned towards the Paci- 
fic Coast—all such persons, rich or poor, 
old residents or recent arrivals, no ‘mat- 
ter what their political affiliations, are 
most earnestly requested to join with us 


in pushing forward the Municipal Re- 


form movement to success.” | 
W. A. JAMEs, 
Los ANGELEs, Aug. 30, 1890, 


The number of blind people in the 


| World is set down at 1,000,000, 


Heme Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren D. D 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


— — Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth St., 
Oakland. 

Vice-President, Mrs. L. W. Eckley, 60) Hyde street, 
San Francisco. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. f 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1379 Harrison street, 
Oakland. 

Recording » Miss Grace E. Barnard, 677 

New societies being formed, please report 
at once to the Secretary of the Ww. S. H. M. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S HOME KIs-. 
SIONARY UNION. 
ORGANIZED MAY, 1888. 


President, Mrs. E. Cash, 927 Temple St., Los Angeles, 

Vice-President, Mrs. John P. Stearns, Santa Barbara, 

Secretary, Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Box 442, Pasadena; 

Treasurer, Mrs. H. W. Mills, 2x7 South Olive street, 
Los Angeles. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE A. H. KM. 
SOCIETY. 


The General Association, at its last 
m:2eting in Tulare, through the C. H. M. 
S , vo ed to request the Monday Club to 
take measures to prepare for the anni- 
versary of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, to be held in San Francisco, 

The Club last Monday appointed a 
Central Committee of five, consisting of 


Dr. McLean, Dr. Pond, Mr. N. P. Cole,’ 


Deacon I. P. Rankin and the Superin- 
tendent, to attend tothis duty. A num. 
ber of important committees, which will 
need very careful consideration in their 
selection, will be organized by this Cen- 
tral Committee. A meeting of the above 
committee is called for next Monday at 
3 »’clock, at room 25, No. 7 Montgom- 
ery avenue. A full attendance is urgent- 
ly requested. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Woman’s State Home Missionary 
Society of Northern California will hold 
an all-day and evening meeting in the 
interest of home missions, September 
25th, in the chapel of the First Congre- 
gational church, Oukland, corner of 
Twelfth and Clay streets, beginning at 
10 A M. Lunch will be served at noon 
for allin attendance, and friends from the 
city and distant points will be invited to 
dine at various Oukland homes, so that 
as many as possible may remain to the 
evening service. 

A full programme will appear in next 
week’s PaciFic, but we wish to state here 
that the address of the evening will be 
by Mrs. Lydia Tichnor Bailey, who is to 
spend a few weeks on the Pacific Coast, 
in the interest of the American Home 
Missionary Society. Some of our readers 
may recall the name of Miss Lydia Tich- 
nor, who lectured so successfully a few 
vears since inthe principal Eastern cities 
in behalf of Christian education in Utah. 
She was herself one of the first of the 
teachers sent out by the New West Edu- 
cation Commission, and was so deeply 
impressed by the deplorable condition of 
the children and youth of Utah that she 
was employed by her Society to awaken 
the needed enthusiasm in their work. She 
has since married the Rev. Mr. Bailey 
of Ogden, and both herself and husband 
are now in the employ of the American 
Home Missionary Society in that place. 
We bespeak for Mrs. Builey the most 
cordial reception to this Coast, and trust 
that very many will avail themselves of 
the pleasure of hearing her speak 

A full programme for September 2sth 
will be published in the Pactric for next 
week, and further announcements of 
Mrs. Bailey’s work among us will appear 
later on. Mrs. M.L Merritt, 

Pres Cal. W. 3. H. M. Society. 


Epitors Paciric: Herewith I hand 
you for publication a statement of 
amounts received by me as Treasurer of 
the California Home Missionary Society, 


and remitted tothe A. H. M.S:.: 
1890. | 
March 25th, Congregational Church, 
.$12 65 
March 28th, Ferndale Congregational 
March 3lst, Woman’s State Home 
Missionary Society, to constitnte 
life members ef A. H Mrs. 
R. A. Armstrong, Woodland; Mrs. 
W. OC. Blackwood. Haywards: Mrs. 
David Eiwards, Crockett; Mrs. O. 
A. Goddard, Oakland... .......... 200 00 
April 12th, Market-atreet Branch First 
Congregational Church, Oakland.. 25 00 
April 12th. First Congregational 
April 25th, Plymouth Congregational 
Caourch, San Francisco...... ..... 10 
April 26th. Congregational Church of 
Campb ll. Santa Clara cotinty..... 
May 26th, Deacon and Mrs. Scott.... 10 00 
June 18th, Plymouth-avenus Congre- 


gational Church, Oaklani..... .. 14 56 
Jane 18th, Plymouth Oongregational 
Church, San Francison............ 25 00 


Jane 24th, Cloverdale Congregational 
Jane 27th, Market-street Branch First 
Church, Oakland................. 25 00 
July 11th, Woman’s State Home Mis- 
sionary Society, constituting life 
members of A. H. M.S.: Kev. E. 
C. Oakley, Caledonia avsnue, Oak- 
land; Mrs. M:rtha J. King. Banicia, 
- Cal.; Mrs. J. M. Havens, 1329 Har- 


‘ rison street, Oakland ............ 150 00 
ugust llth, Second Congregational 
Chureh, Oakland..... _.. 60 00 


August 30th, Woman’s State Home 
Missionary Society, to constitute 
life members of A. H. M.S8.: Mrs. 
C. L. Fisher, Sprague, Lincoln 
Wash., P. O. Box 218; Mrs. L. P. 
Cutting. 1075 East Twenty-third 


street, East Oakland....... 66 


J. S. Hutcuinson, 
_ Treas, Cal. H. M. S. 
. August 30, 1890. 


A Erench savant has been calculating 
the time required to perform a journey 
around the world, with this result: A 
man walking day and night, 428 days; 4 
railway train 40 days; sound, at medium 
temperature, 32 32 hours; a cannon- 

21 %; light a trifle over one-tenth of a 
second; electricity, a trifl2 under one- 
tenth of a second, 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEpNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1890. | 
Peliate. 
| Re ] (eus i e (gence. signed has not heard: Oaly a month CHICAGO. years. The boys govern themselves, ' 
J 7 remains before the General Association. 3 and do it well. It’s an inspiration to ac- EV ERYBODY S MUSI C 
PACIFIC COAST | . Re cept their frequent invitations to address Among the abundant treasures of our im- 
’ H. H. Wixorr, for the Committee. Are soon to rise. Some cates talk of them, and, when a half-hour’s business | mense stock, every one is sure to be suited. 
failure. Don’t worry. Chicago’s en- | ;, disposed of in a parliamentary way, | Please select in time your “autumnal masic 


Prof. Searby read a paper at the last 
Monday Club on “Is Our Church Life 
Antagonizing Our Home Life?” The 
views presented are worthy of considera- 
tion, and we shall either give the paper, 
or make reference to the discussion 
hich followed, at so e time, 
There was a large attenda response 
to the request of a committee present from 
the Presbyterian and Methodist meetings, 
it was voted to engage in the effort be- 
ing made to prevent the election to the 
jezislature of men who will pass a gen- 
eral liquor license law. Brothers Pond, 
Meserve and Kimball wergssppointed a 
committee to represent ub in call- 
ing a general meeting, etc.” Rev. I. D. 
Driver of O-egon, who is delivering a 
course of lectures this week in the Y. M. 
c, A. Hall on “Phases of Modern Skep- 
ticism,” will address the Citub next Mon- 
day on "The Study of the Word of 


God.” 

Dr. Meredith preached in the First 
church last Sabbath morning and evening 
to audiences which crowded the large 
auiitorium, This place has been newly 
carpeted, the seats newly upholstered, and 
the walls newly frescoed, in part, and all 
cleansed and painted so as to be very 
beautiful. There is no question but that 
Dr. Meredith would receive a strong 
call to this church if there was any hope 
of his accepting. He left forthe East 
yesterday. Rev. Dr. Hirst will supply 
the pulpit next Sabbath, and probably for 
the month of September. 

Rev. W. H. Scudder resigned the pas- 
torate of Plymouth church last Sunday. 

There will be two inaugural recitals by 
Clarence Eddy of Chicago, at the First 
church, on the new organ, on Thursday 
and Friday evenings of this week. Ad- 
mission -$r. 

Rev. T. C. Hunt of Riverside 
preached in the Third church. 

Pastor Wikoff’s morning subject in the 
Fourth church was, “In Nothing Be An- 
xious.’’ 

Bethany church which has been closed 
for refitting and frescoing will be open 
next Sabbath. Dr. Pond took part in 
an open air service and administered the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper at the 
Chinese mission in the evening. In the 
evening service he was aided by Rev. 
F. B. Perkins. 

The Devisadero-street Sabbath school 
in charge of Rev. A. L. Rankin is in- 
creasing in numbers, 

Rev. J. B. Silcox preached his last 
sermon as pastor of Pilgrim church, 
Oakland, last Sabbath; he leaves on Fri- 
day for his new work in Sacramento; his 


“morning text was John xvii:4 


night he discoursed from Matt. xxvii: 
22; at the close of the evening service 
he said he desired in this last service to 
thank the people of his church and con- 
gregation for all their kindness to: him 
and his during the entire year of his 
ministry. Every thing that a people 
could do fora pastor they had done, and 
his feeling for them was one of intense 
gratitude. He was especially grateful 
for the tender sympathy and comfort ex- 


tended to him during the las: 
sad week and for all they had 
done during his .daughter’s long 


and painful illness. Their delicate at- 
tentions and thoughtful kindness to them 
and to her would ever be remembered. 
Never before had he so fully felt the 
value of a sympathizing people. His 
departed daughter, he said, was a mem- 
ber of this church, and as her father and 
pastor he was glad to testify to the pur- 
ity of her life and the goodness of her 
character. She had j ined the Church, 
at the age of twelve, and in the house, 
in society and in the Church had hon- 
ored her profession. It hai been a sore 
disappointment to lose her just as she 
was prepared for greater usefulness, but 
God had led their dear one on and it 
was well. Her work was done Several 
friends purchased a valuable lot in 
Mountain View Cemetery, and presented 
it to Brother Silcox for the interment of 
his daughter. 


The anniversary of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor was held in the 
First church, Oukland. Pastor McLean 
gave an account of the great meeting at 
St. Louis in the evening. 

Rsv. E C. Oakley preached in Ply- 
mouth-avenue church in the morning on 
“The Weapons of Our Warfare.” The 
church: has been closed for some weeks 
for the setting up of the organ purchased, 
from the First church. The organ will 
be ready for use next Sabbath. | 

The Lorin church had a Sunday- 
School concert in the evening. Pastor 
Allen gave them a talk with illustrations 
On the blackboard. 

_ Rev. T, C. Hunt is spending his vaca- 
tion here and in Oukland. 

Rev. R. H. Sink gave us a call, and 
Was at the Ciub, on his way home to 
Stockton, after a pleasant vacation in the 
mountains, 

R:v. F. B. Perkins has retired from 
the pastorate of the Second church, San 

lego. He came with his family on 
the steamer’ last Saturday, and is stop- 
Ping in Oakland. 3 

Rev. L, H, Frary supplied the How- 
4rd Presbyterian church in the morning, 
and administered the communion. 

L. M. Schofield has returned 
from his vacation in Washington, and 
—— to his people in Napa last Sab- 


_ Minutes, 1889-1890,—While forty- 
‘ix of our churches have responded, there 
ate yet sixty-two from whom the under- 


San FRAncisco, September 1, 1890. 


Honorable George W. Bain of Ken- 
tucky gave three grand lectures in 
Woodland, Friday and Saturday even- 
ings, and Sunday morning at 11 o'clock, 
at which time he had the united audi- 
ences of several churches. God bless 
him and those who have been privileged 


to hear him. 
J 


0 pastors and parents in the Con- 
gregatronal churches throughout the 
State: Berkeley is the place whither 
‘the tribes go up” when the school year 
begins. The State University and the 
State Institute will soon open for the 
coming term. Preparatory schools are 
already filled with students from other 
places. The churches in Berkeley are 
ready to be as helpful as possible to the 
young people who come here for study. 
It would be a great help to the pastors of 
the churches in Berkeley if they were 
notified promptly of any young people 
coming here from churches elsewhere. 
Let Congregational pastors or parents 
who send their children, or friends who 
know of any students here, send word 
to the pastor of the Congregational 
church. It will give opportunity for 
such influence here as the church may 
have in the beginning of the student’s 
life away from home, before any serious 
break occurs by the separation from ac- 
customed church influence. 

B. Putian, 
Pastor Congregational church in Ber- 
keley. | 


Rev. O. G. May and wife have just 
returned from a delightful drive to the 
Yosemite and Big Trees. They were 
gone four weeks, spending twelve days in 
the valley, holding services two Sundays 
in the chapel and one Sunday in a 
school-house by the way. In addition 
to the usual wonders of the place there 
was an old-fashioned thunder storm that 
made the mighty old cliffs ring again. 
Last Sunday Pastor May preached at 
Byron and Bethany on “Praver as a Con- 
dition of a-Happy Life.” In the even- 
ing a memorial service of a suicide was 
held in the Byron church. 


EASTERN, 


The new house of the First church, 
Sioux City, Iowa, is said to have cost 
$50,000. 

Rev. Charles L. Brace, so long th 
faithful secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York, is dead. 


Professor A. M. Fairbairn, the head of 
the theological school of the Congrega- 
tionalists of England at Oxford Univer- 
sity, is traveling in this country. 

Rev. Julius A. Reed, who went to 
Iowa in 1840, andis now one of the 
three pioneer Congregational ministers 
of the State, is very sick at his home in 
Davenport. 


The following churches in Indiana 
have erected houses of worship this year: 
West Indianapolis, Brightwood, Tenny- 
son, Perth, Hammond, North and Ply- 
a East Chicago, Amboy and Ho- 

art. 


Years ago Plymouth church, Terre 
Haute, Ind., ceased to exist, Faithful 
trustees sold the property, and have 
cared for the proceeds which will now 
be used in procuring a house for the 
Second church. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


METHODIsT.—Long years ago some of 
the people of the First Congregational 
church started a Sunday-school away out 
in the sand hills of the Western Addi- 
tion near Lone Mountain. George F. 
G. Morgan, then a young man, now Dr. 
Morgan of Olema, was Superintendent. 
In course of time this schocl passed over 
tothe Methodists, and from that school 
grew Bush-street Methodist Episcopal 
church, which has grown and struggled 
many years. That church has concluded 
to sell the property on Bush street, near 
Scott, and build larger on California 
street, between Devisadero and Broder- 
ick. The location is good. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON, 


Church and parsonage building is be- 
ing carried on quite extensively in East- 
ern Washington. Spokane has three 
churches in course of erection. The 
First church is building the first solid 
granite edifice in the State, at a cost of 
about $35,000 when completed and fur- 
nished. The parsonage, which cost 
$3 5co, is completed, and Rev. Eiwards 
and family took possession two weeks 
ago. The Second church is building a 
convenient chapel at a cost of $7,000, 
A chapel is nearly completed in Union 
Park, a suburb where Rev. F. V. Hoyt 
will preach every alternate Sunday. 

Tekoa, Colville, and Chewelah are 
preparing to build church edifices, and 
Pullman to replace is loss by fire. Ritz- 
ville-German church is now ready, and a 
parsonage at Squires City, into which 
Rev. D. Yale has put some of his time 
and work. 

Rev. F. V. Hoyt and wife have been 

bereaved in the death of an only son, 
eighteen months old. A brother, Deacon 
W. S. Hoyt and wife, have met with like 
bereavement. 
- Rev. J. Edwards has been spending 
a part of his vacation along the Colum- 
bia river. In company with Rev. Wil- 
liam Davies, he is now rusticating at 
Medical Lake. R, M. E. 

SPOKANE FALLs, August 234. 


In 1820 a pair of rubber shoes was 
seen for the first time in the United 
States. They were covered with gilding, 
and resembled in shape the shoe of a 


| Chinaman. 


terprise has done over and over again 
more difficult things than getting com- 
pletely ready for this great fair. There 
are to be millions of visitors. E.:ch one 
will have a few dollars. A great in- 
crease of wealth and of population is 
inevitable. Is it not a wicked city? 
Yes ; the saloon curse is dreadful, the 
Sabbath-breaking deplorable, the neglect- 
ing of the things of God, of God, is sad 
indeed ; but proportionally no worse 
than San Francisco or Boston, Cincin- 
nati or St. Louis. Mayor Cregier was a 
success as an engineer, but a tremen- 
dous failure holding the reins of munici- 
pal power. He has but twelve months 
more, and no more chance of re-elec- 
tion than Benedict Arnold had of pro- 
motion after Washington knew the 
traitor’s heart. The summer of 13869, 
the year the transcontinental rails were 
tied, I was much in San Francisco, and 
with the admirable companionship of 
my highly esteemed friend, 
ARCHITECT CHARLES GEDDES, 


The sins and sorrows of the great city 


4 were explored. Isa fallen woman worse 


than a fallen man? We told such sin- 
ners of Him who said, “Neither do I 
condemn thee ; go sin no more.” Night 
after night, till midnight and one o’clock, 
we went forth in the name and for the sake 
of Pilot’s great prisoner. Descending to- 
ward Mission street at one o’clock one 
morning, Mr. Geddes said : ‘‘That stag- 
gering man under the lamp-post below 
us looks to me like one Morrison that I 
used to know in early days. Go slow, 
and I will hasten and overtake him.” 
In close contact, Mr. Geddes said: 
“Morrison, is this you? Where have you 
been?” ‘his drunken man showed his 
sharpness by exclaiming with special 
force, “Geddes, where have you been ?’ 
and sounding it out over and over again 
with his maudlin tongue, “Geddes, 
Geddes, where have you been?” 
These sins grow with the cities ;and bad 
as they are in Chicago, no city has 
more remedial agency. Last Sunday,at the 
Erring Woman’s Home (Thirty-first and 
Indiana)I taught the Sunday-school lesson 
to a half-hundred bright-faced, attractive 
little ones, averaging but sixteen years. 
They knew the lesson better than an av- 
erage class of girls of similar age in our 
best Sunday-schools. They importuned 
me to come for the general service at 
3 P. M, which I was profited in conduct- 
ing. Christian women of rare skill and 
royal womanliness conduct that refuge. 
This Thirty-first and Indiana Home is 
too small. At Sixty-third and Indiana a 
spacious plant—room for more than one 
hundred—will be occupied within the 
coming September. 
THE ANCHORAGE MISSION 


Is on Third avenue and Twelfth, sur- 
rounded by palatial impurity. The two 
matrons at each of the six principal 
police stations are motherly and _ helpful 
to the multitudes who are arrested and 
sent to the Bridewell or saved by ma- 
tronly interference. Till midnight and 
later at the Harrison-street police station 
I often tarry (specially Sunday nights) to 
talk through the grated doors to daugh- 
ters of all ages, whose mothers at home 
have most abundant occasion to sing, 
“Where is my boy (girl) to-night?” How 
did you come to this? is a question often 
raised, and these replies are common : 
“Not being taught to work, and wasting 


my time; allowed to be on the streets 


evenings; left Sunday-school when I was 
thirteen years old; fond of dress; pay any 
price for nice clothes; never liked to 
mind—don’t to-day; always disobeyed 
my mother, deceived her in every way; 
always liked to be up late at night and 
never liked to rise in the morning.” 
“You have enough of this up late in the 
evening and turning night into day,” I 
said. “Yes, and I like it.” 
TELL ME ABOUT DANCING 

‘‘T've been reared to it, very fond of 
it, danced all night often, and was led 
away by it; indeed, dancing was my 
ruin.” This has been said to me many 
times, and reasons assigned why. » These 
girls have over and over again, and with 
emphasis said, ‘A mother is a fool, noth- 
ing short, to allow ber daughters to 
dance.” Our disgracefully bad munici- 
pal government is an intense humuiliation. 
The Mayor sold and gone to the rum 
power and gambling fraternity ! Bad as 
this is, what city so young has religious 
and educational enterprises as flourish- 
ing, and with as abundant fruit. The 
Sunday-school, with 124,250; common 
or public schools, but 125,000. The 
city has occasion to be proud of the 
latter. 

ONE SUPERINTENDENT, 

With ten assistant superintendents and 
2,400 teachers, instruct this army of 
125,000 in 200 buildings. The Ficevel 
School is in the Bohemian q'1arter,with its 
1,200 Bohemian faces, neat, clean, and 
smiling, and every one looking like an 
American. The Hindoos are fittingly 
called “smiling Hindoos,” and so of 
this school and their parents it may be 
said. This is the region of the grand 
Bobemian Mission—Rev. E. A. Adams 
and his eminently missionary family of 
five grown daughters and the younger 
(one a son). I visited missionary fami- 
lies the world around to be instructed, 
but the Adams Missionary Home is par 
excellence. At one time I had twelve 
consecutive days with them in an effort 


thousand families. ‘The outcome was a 
‘Boys’ Union,” held every Monday 
night. The wise, womanly, and gifted 
Mrs. Adams has been absent from that 


| 


among the boys, visiting nearly a half- | 


Monday-night service but once in five | 


the modest President of fifteen summers 
says, ‘‘I have great pleasure in introduc- 
ing our friend Mr, B., except for whom 
we might not have been.” 

PATRIOTISM, IN SOME SENSE, 


Is a breath of our schools. Something 
like a ceaseless Fourth of July spirit 
seems to prevail. ‘Flags ever float over 
every building. In each of the 200 
schools two beautiful medals are given 
to each graduating class, and awarded to 
the authors of the best essays on patriot- 
ic subjects. The proprietor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, Mr. Victor Lawson, 
makes this bestowal. The Daily News 
is Chicago’s great daily in several ways. 
This morning’s, (August rst) has July’s 
report of each of the twenty-seven days. 
Two hundred and three thousand per 
day was the least, 209,000 the most, and 
5,416,574 forthe month. Daily average, 
205,070, It is everywhere, and every 
body reads it. Oae cent buys it, and 
the almost omnipresent newsboy doubles 
on his money. Its coming in the great 
Golden Gate city is only a question of 
time. You suffer for the lack of a pen- 
ny daily, and a Victor Lawson to run it. 


NOT A WHEEL TURNS 


In Victor Lawson’s great printing es- 
tablishment on Sunday. He believes 
that God meant it when he said: “Six 
days shalt thou labor and do all of thy 
work, but the seventh is the Sabbath,” 
No business is driven from the News —to 
stop one day in seven. I should have 
said, seven or eight school-houses are in 
process of erection, and three (if not 
four) new ones have been opened with 
1890. We've one great school-house, 
our own theological seminary, facing Ua- 
ion Park. It is grand, in every respect 
as imposing in appearance as it is admir- 
able in situation. Its dimensions indi- 
cate the confidence of the builders in 
the seminary’s great future. It was roof- 
ed in during my late Pacific Coast ab- 
sence, and it came about that a full year 
and a half had passed since Crossing 
Union Park (not true before in thirty 
years), and the magnificent specimen of 
architectural wisdom had arisen. I kaew 


it, but hurriedly I was walking from it; 


happening to turn square around, the 
great theological temple stood in my Vis- 
ion. I must say that I was astonished 
beyond measure. I clapped my hands. 
I shouted aloud, ‘‘Good ! grand! simply 
beautiful.” No one was near, and I had 
a solitary triumph, an ecstasy of delight 
never to be orgotten. K. A. BuRNELL. 


books.’* Tempera:ice people will like— 


TEMPERANCE CRUSADE (35c, $3.60 doz.) 
Emerson & Moore. 


TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS (35c, 
$3 60 doz.), A. Hall, 
Male voice clubs will like — 


ey MALE VOICE GEMS ($1, 

OZ, ). 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR (50e, 
$5 doz ) 


The Grand Army will like— 
WAR BSONGS (50c, $1.50 doz.). 
Boys, old and young, willlike- _ 
COLLEGE SONGS, 82 songs; 50c; nearly 
200,000 sold. 


School Teachers cannot help liking the 
three books of — 


OF 


As Representing the Business Interests 


red, 
Books mailed for retail price. | CONGREGATIONAL 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
RDITSON CON SUNDAY-SCHOOL and 


C. H. Ditson & Co. ,867 Broadway, New York 


It Stands at the Head 


A thimblefal of weighs more than a 
pailfal of Ta#ory. Everybody kaowa that the 
‘‘DOMESTIO”’ leads the trade in all practical 
improvements. 


___ J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 
49 POSTST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


TYPE WRITER 
“THE WORLD” 


The Samuel Hill Company 
| 29 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, 
Opp. Wells, Fargc & Oo.’s Express Offise, 
San FrRanotsco, OAt. 
Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


G. M. SPENCER, 


Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, 
Oor. of Oalifornia and Montgomery streets. 


Patent Law a Specialty. 


All business with the Patent Office, Washing. 
ton, D. C., will receive prempt attention. 


Legal papers drafted with care 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


735 Market Street. 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES of the Oxford and Bagster Editions in large 


variety. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS —All the latest constantly on hand. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS 


supplies of all kinds. 
BOOKS 


AND BOOKLETS.—A large stock of Books, Booklets and 
Sunday-school Libraries on hand, which we will sell at a large discount. 


PUBLISHING SOC’Y 


ON THE 


Pacific Coast. 


We, the undersigned, interested im the 


maintenance of a Depository for the sale ef 
the issues of the Congregational Sanday- 
school and Pablishing Society, desiring that 
. | better facilities bs procured for premoting 
the business of the Society on the Pacific 
Coast, and recognizing the efforts made by 
Mr. McConnell, during the past five yeara, 
which have resulted in a largely increased 
business in the publications, wish to express 
our appreciation of his efforts. 


Balieving that the interests of the Society 


will be advanced under his continued man- 
agement, we respectfully represent that it is 
our jadgment that a fuller recognition of 
him as their Agent in San Francisco would 
tend to strangthen the work of the Society 


on the Coast. 
StepHen Smita W. F. Bickrorp 
JOHN KIMBALL A. L. 
W. M. SEarBy W. Cooxe 
JOHN REA E. 
GrorcE Morris J. 
JaMes M. Haven H. L. Bares 
H. H Wrxorr J. H. Wareew 
Wa. 0. Ponp J A. 
J. K. McLean Geo. B. ALLEN 
W. H. Scupprr Cuas. F. Woop 
GrorGcE Mooar Epwarp P. Fin 
W. A. TEenngy C. D. Barrows 


[Action of the Sin Francisco Presbytery 


respecting the business interests of the De- 
pository of the Presbyterian Board of Pabli- 
tion and Sabbath-school work.] 


Whereas, The Presbytery has learned that 


the agency of the Presbyterian Board of 
Pablication and Sunday-school work hereto- 
fore held by Mr. W. W. Brier, has been sold 
by him to Mr. Geo. C? McConnell. 


Resolved, That we cordially commend 


Elder McConnell to thé Board of Pablica- 
tion and Sunday-school Work, believing that 
he will manage the interests of the Board in 
this city in a careful, judicious manner; that 
we ask the Board to continue their agency 


with him. 


It will pay you to call and examine our stock, and compare prices. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


SAMUEL 


- Depositarv. 


MOST IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES 


O07” Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. 7) 


Every description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, OASTERS, TEA-SETS, 
TRAYS, PITOHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and all 
kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATOHES and 
JEWELRY plated at the 


SAN FRANCISCO ...... 


and Nickel Plating Works, 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, __ 
G. Denniston, Proprietor. 
Bet. New Montgomery and Third Sts., 8. F. 


silver 


03”Old work finished equal to new. 


First Premium Silver Medal. 


TERRY 

FURNITURE, STOVES, 

MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


OPPOSITE DUPONT 


‘ 


H. H. Rice, Stated Clerk. 


In explanation of the changes that have 


taken place in the managemsnt of the Re- 
ligious Book interests of the Coast, we are 
asked to say that Mr. M:;Connell, after 
| twenty-three years of service in the American 

Tract Society (six of these years as agent in 
San Francisco), has thought best to sever 
his connection with that Society, having 
purchased the business of the W. W. Brier. 
Company. He has consolidated with it the 
Bible Society Depository,the Congregational 
Publishing Society interests, and the agency 
for Revell of Chicago and other publishers. 
He is to be found at 757 Market street. Cor- 
respondents, please note the change in num- 
ber, and address him at757.—Occident, Juns 
23d. 


Geo. C. McConnell has bought out the 


basiness and stock of the W. W. Brier Com- 
pany, and has opened a business of his own 
at 757 Market street, this city. He will keep 


general assortment of religious books. 


Baptists, all over the Pacific Coast, can de 
no better than to turn their book traie to 
him until we have a depository of our own. 
We have known him for years, and with 
\ pleasure commend him as a courteous and 
competent Christian gentleman. 


For twenty-three years Mr. McConnell has 


been in the employ of the American Tract 
Society, and is thoroughly conversant with 
the basiness in which he is now opening. 
We trust that he may have abundant success 
in his new enterprise.— The Leader, June 26, 
1890, Baptist, San Francisco. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 


the California Bible Society, held April.18, 
1890, the following resolutions wera adopted: 


Wuereas, Mr, George O. MvConnell hag 


resigned his agency of the Amorican Tract 
Society, and is about to rent the store, No. 
757 Market street, and open a book store on. 
his own account; and, : 


Wuereas, ‘The management, of the book 


business of the California Bible Saciety by 
Mr. McConnell as oar Depositary, has been 
quite sa‘isfaotory to this Board; now, there- 
fore, , 


Resolved, That this Board will, trenster 


the book, depository of this Sooiety to Mr, 
McConnell, when he shall start his business 
at the old stand, No, 757 Market street, ae 
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Children’s Department. 


THE PacrFic: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1890, 


Once tiny bands, like loving bands, 


rushed into the house on his return 


don’t see why women want to strike.” 


A TOY’S LAMENT. 


Though but a toy, I’ve passed all joy. 
Once I was finely painted; 

My joints are loose and I’m no use; 
With hard knocks I’m acquainted. 


Could bardly do without me;. 
Now, on a shelf all by myself, 
Nobody cares about me. 


No jumping-jack had such a knack 
Of cutting funny capers 
When mernly on the Christmas-tree 
I dangled ‘mid the tapers. 
I little thongbs when I was bought 
That I’d not last the week out; 
This parrot, too, is all askew; 
Some one has choked its squeak out. 


That woolly lamb they downward slam; 
Yet once how it was petted! 

Alas! the fate or soon or late 
To perish unregretted! 

Even that box—it shuts and locks— 
They kick about and rattle; 

Its regiment is bruised and bent, 
And always in a battle. 


So here I rust, in damp and dust, 
A corner vile my bea is; 

My pea-green back has many a crack; 
I woncer where my head is. 

O little hands, like loving bands, 
This lot I ne’er expected; — 

My hour of tun was early done; 
How soon a toy’s neglected! 


— Harper’s Young People. 


A FAMILY STRIKE. 


“I’m going to strike, mother,” said 
Tom. 

“And I,” said Ned. 

“Strike what ?” asked mother. 

“Why, strike—strike work, you know. 
Strikes are all the fashion now. Ned 
and I bave been holding a caucus about 
it, and we have made. up our minds to 
try one. The White boys struck and 
bad a splendid time of it. They didn’t 
do athing for a week, and then their 
mother made proposals for them to go 
on. She offered thema rise on their 
pocket money. .That’s the way strikes 
always end.” 

“Not always,” 
rather amused. | 

“Now, mother,” said Tom impressive- 
ly, you’re to remember that if you want 
us to do anything for you, we’re ready 
to do it. This strike doesn’t apply to 
anything of that sort.” 

“You are very kind, I am sure,” said 
mother, 

“But,” said Ned, “if Bridget wants 
any wood brought, or any kindling cut, 
she’s got to make special terms, And if 
father wants the garden worked he must 
make special terms.” 

“I understand,” said mother. “I 
dare say a strike isa very good thing 
sometimes, and serves a very useful pur- 
pose in showing how much people 
depend on each other. When does the 
strike begin ?” 

“This morning.” 

“Well, you must nctify Bridget of what 
is going on.” 

The boys skipped off to the kitchen 
and informed the maid-of-all-work that 
they bad “struck,” and then rushed off 
to school full of joy over the new state 
ofthings. An hour later mother received 
a note from father stating that he bad 
been suddenly called out of town, and 
might not be ableto return home for 
two orthree days. 

“Ah,” she said smiling, “this will help 
out the strike very well.” 

She had a little talk with Bridget in the 
kitchen, and then wentto makea few 
calls among her friends. 

“Hurrah !” shouted Tom, 


said mother, looking 


as he 
from school at noon, “I’m hungry asa 
bear, mother.” 

No answer came to his calls, 

‘*What’s to pay ?”” said Ned, who had 
come in more slowly. ‘Bridget ! Where 
in the world is she?” 

But silence seemed to reign where the 
clatter of pans and dishes usually made 
music in the ears of hungry boys. 

“Well, well !” exclaimed Tom, as he 
flung open the kitchen door. 

The shades were drawn down, the 
stove cold, the table bare and clean, and 
everything tn apple-pie order. 

“Doesn’t look like dinner,” said Tom, 
fretfully. 

“Looks like the fairy story, where 
everything went to sleep fora hundred 
years,” said Ned. ‘‘I wish Bridget would 
come and wake up. Where can she be?” 

“Or mother ?” 

“Or father ?” 

But as the noon hour wore away, and 
neither mcther,father nor Bridget appear- 
ed the boys bunted about for what they 
could get to eat, and, feeling much 
abused at the cold, comfortless lunch, 
went back to school. 

Mother sat at the window when they 
returned home in the afternoon. 

‘Mother, here are Phil and Harry Gra- 
ham,” said Tom, ushering two boys into 
the room. Mother gave them a cordial 
greeting, after which Tom took them out 
to see his rabbits, while Ned lingered to 
talk a little. 

“They're jelly, nice boys, that have 
just moved here,” he exclaimed, “and 
they’re going to stayto tea. But, mother, 
where’s Bridget? There wasn’t a soul 
here when we came home at noon,” he 
added,” waxing a little indignant at the 
remembrance of the injuries put upon 
them, 

“Ob, when I told Bridget you were go- 
ing to strike, she said she thought it 
would be a good time for her to strike, 
too; so she’s gone.” 

H’m,” said Ned, discontentedly, “I 


He went cut to see his friends, and 
the four bad a merry time at play. 

“Seems to me it ought to be supper 
time,” said Tom, as darkness began to 


But the bell did not ring, and before 
long Tom made his way to the kitchen. 
Darkness and quiet still reigned there. 

“Dear me! I forgot all about the 
strike,” he said, looking about him in 
great dismay. 

He went to bis mother’s room, to find 
that she had again gone out. Greatly 
mortified «at the inhospitable state of 
things, Tom and Ned did their best to 
find something fit to set before their 
visitors; But it was easy enough to see 
that no one had thought of setting a 
lunch, and when the Graham boys at 
length said “good-by,” our strikers felt 
that the visit had been a sad failure. 
They groped around for a lamp, and 
went to their room, 

“Look at the bed !” exclaimed Ned. 

“Look at the whole room !” said Tom. 

It was, indeed, in pitful constrast to 
its usual neatness. 

Pillows and sheets lay exactly as the 
two had left them after the morning frolic 
which usually accompanied their toilets. 

“There’s not a drop of water in the 
pitcher !” 

“And I can’t find my might-shirt. Oh, 
there it isin that corner, where I slung 
it this morning !” 

wonder where eather is!” grumbled 
Ned, as he lay down on the unmade bed. 

Mother came in a little later, smiled 
as she kissed the sleeping boys, patting 
their heads as she said rROOE, silly little 
men !” 

“Is mother on the strike, too, I’d like 
to know ?” said Tom, the next morning. 

A heavy scowl was on his face as, going 
to her room, he saw that she had been 
there during the night, but had now gone 
out again.. No bell had aroused them, 
and they had slept late. No pleasant 
warmth and stirin the kitchen gave 
promise of a comfortable breakfast. 
Bread and butter and cold meat seemed 
most unappetizing in the chill of the 
spring morning. 

“I say, Ned,” said Tom, with energy, 
‘don’t let’s allow ourselves to be beaten 
out so. Let’s cook breakfast ourselves, 
and have something comfortable. Let’s 
make an omelet. They’re splendid, and 
nothing at all to make.” 

‘How do you do it ?” 

“I know how. Isaw Bridget doing it 
once, and it was just as easy. You take 
eggs and milk and flour, You make the 
fire while I get the things.” 

The fire was a brilliant snccess, 

. “T’d like to see if we can’t look out 
for ourselves,” said Tom, his spirits rising 
at sound of the cheerful crackle. 

He began to separate the yolks from 
the whites of the eggs, finding it a more 
difficult performancethan it had appeared 
under Bridget’s skillful fingers. 

“I don’t see what makes this flour so 
lumpy,” said Tom, as he stirred it into 
the eggs, “But I guess it’ll all come 
right in the cooking. Now, Ned, bring 
the spider.” 

The two watched eagerly as the omelet 
began to cook. But the lumpy mixture 
failed woefully in taking on the puffy ap- 
pearance always assumed by Bridget’s 
omelets. 

‘It’s time toturn it,” said Ned. 

“Tt won't turn,” said Tom, trying his 
best with knife and spoon, “It’s all 
stuck to the pan. Oh—lI forgot to put 
any butter in it !” ; 

“Take it off and we'll eat it without 
turning. Ivil taste good, anyway, if it 
doesn’t look right.” 

“Bah !” exclaimed Ned, in great dis- 
gust, as hetook a liberal moutbful. 
'“Tt’s all burnt and there’s something else 
the matter with it.” 

“I guess I forgot the salt,” said Tom 
meekly, as he went out of doors to relieve 
himself of his first ‘taste of the omelet. 

“Look here!” said Ned when Tom 
cameback. “I’m getting tired of strikes. 
I move that we have another caucus and 
letthe strike go. I wish mother was 
here so we could tell her.” 

Tom felt like holding out a little 
longer, but when at noon he stood again 
by the kitchen table he agreed that he 
had enough of it. 

‘‘There’s mother !” said Ned joyfully, 
as he heard an approching step. 

Mother came in and looked about the 
kitchen with a smile, as if things were 
going on in the most agreeable manner 
possible. 

“Where have you been all these days, 
mother,” asked Ned. 

“Why, on the day your strike began I 
chanced to call on Mrs, Alton and 
learned that her little Agnes was very ill 
with whooping cough and other troubles. 
Mrs. Alton herself is not well; so she 
thought it very neighborly when I told 
her I would help her take care of Agnes. 
As you were on the strike and father 
away I knew I should not be needed at 
home.” | 

“Not, eh?” grumbled Tom. “Well, 
mother, the strike’s over. Sol hope 
little Agnes is better. 

“She is,” said mother, “but that need 
not interfere-with your strike. I want 
you fully to realize how important your 
work is bere. 
anything but what you think you get fair 
pay for.” 

“Important—ho, ho!” laughed Ned. 
“Motber, if you'll get things running 
again just as they used to I'll put my work 
into the business and never say strike 
again. 

No breakfast, no dinner, no supper, but 
what you have to stratch for; everything 
mean and miserable and bateful.” 

-“Then you are sure that things goa 
little better when each member of a family 
does his best to co-operate willingly and 
cheerfully in the workin which all share 
the benefit ?”’ 

‘Yes, I’m sure,” said Tom. “If only 
you'll come back and get Bridget back 
I'll never grumble about chores again.” 


close in. “Come in, boys. The tea 
bell will ring in a minute, I know.” | 


Bridget was there at tea-time; the kitchen | 


I don’t want you to dof 


was clean, a good supper cooking and 
verything running smoothly inthe old 
grove.— Congregationalist. 


A BIT OF BIOGRAPHY. 


When James Lick was a ycung man, he 
fell in love with a certain miller’s daugh- 
ter in the vicinity of his home in Penn- 
sylvania. The miller told James that 
when he could build as fine a mill as the 
miller’s he might have the miller’s daugh- 


ter. 


James was poor, but he was plucky, 
and he loved the miller’s daughter. 
There can be no doubt about that. Af- 
ter working in a piano factory in Phil- 
adelphia, he came toNew York, and 
staited in the same business for himself, 
but not having capital enough to succeed 
went to South America, where he remain- 
ed for fifteen years and amassed about 
$30,000. This he invested in real es- 


tate in San Francisco in 1847, and there-, 


after lived in that city. The rapid ad- 
vance in value soon made him very 
wealthy, and he built a mill. It was 
a wonderful structure. The wood was 
California red wood, and every part of 
the building was perfect in finish and 
beauty. People came from far and 
near to see that mill. It cost $200,000, 
and was doubtless the handsomest struc- 
ture of the kind ever erected. Unfor- 
tunately, it took fire and was burned to 
ashes, 

The Lick Observatory in California is 
the crowning monument to Mr. Lick’s 
memory. Under the foundation on 
which the great telescope rests are de- 
posited Mr. Lick’s remains. For the 
erection of this observatory and 
the telescope, which was to. be 
more powerful than any before made, 
Mr. Lick left $700,000. The object 
glasses in the telescope are thirty-six 
inches in diameter, six inches larger than 
those in the observatory in Pultowa, 
Russia, The Lick Observatory is on the 
top of Mount Hamilton, a few miles 
east of San Jose, and it is nearly a mile 
above the sea level—far above the dust 
and vapors and perturbations of the at- 
mosphere immediately around the earth, 
In that still, clear air the great eye of the 
telescope searches the heavens and pho- 
tographs what it sees, when permitted to 
do so. 

Did Mr. Lick marry the miller’ + 
daughter? He did not. But his love 
for ber was a factor in his life—N. Y. 
Christian Advocate. 


THE SUBJECT WAS “NAILS.” 


The primary class in a young ladies’ 
school had long been ambitious to emu- 
late the senior class, whom they regard- 
ed with considerable envy on account of 
their “proficiency” in the art of writing 
compositions. Finally, as they had be- 
come so eager for the privilege, the five 
little scholars were told that they might 
tell the world what they knew about 
nails, A half-hour was alloted for the 
difficult task, to which they at once 
eagerly bent all their energies. At the 
end of that time each in turn read her 
“effort” in the presence of the school, as 
was customary with the others. No 
strictly new facts were gathered from the 
contents of the first four essays, but that 
of the fifth, little Sadie M , aged 
seven, was characterized by considerable 
originality. The little essayist took her 
place with great dignity, and with an air 
of profound satisfaction made known 
the following facts in reference to the 
nail in a voice which had not the faint- 
est suggestion of a tremor: 

‘‘There are four kinds of nails—fin- 
ger-nails, door-nails, toe-nails and 
tacks !” 

And then resumed her seat with a 
perfectly bewitching unconsciousness of 
just what caused the uproarious applause 
from the older members of the school. 
—Harper’s Young People. 


SHY CHILDREN. 


We ought to be tender witb naturally 
shy children. The agonies these little 
people have to go through they alone 
can understand. But those of us who 
have passed through the same ordeal 
can remember what we suffered in our 
days of small beginnings and unused ex- 
periences, and by ourselves we can 
judge for them. To be told to go and 
speak to a stranger; to be taken between 
his knees and kissed by a big, dark man 
with a scrubby beard and a red nose; to 
be asked, when older, to repeat that bit 
of poetry which it is as much as the poor 
stammerers can do to say to his govern- 
ess in camera; to be made to play that 
sonata before proficient; to be sent down 
to dinner with a spectacled stranger who 
bas a reputation; to be taken out to 
drive with a formidable old aunt who 
asks questions and finds fault—to be, in 
fact, initiated from childhood upwards 
in any of the necessary procedures of 
life is to be simply tortured. We would 
not force a weakly child to take the ex- 
ercise Only natural to a healthy, strong 
and powerful one; nor should we force a 
shy child to moral exertion oversevere 
for its 


“I consider it a burning sbame,” 
remarked a a lady, that the overworked 
clerks of this city are not allowed a half. 
holiday on Saturday.” “I see: hat Smith 
& Smith close at noon,” said another 
lady. “I know they do. I went down 
there last Saturday afternoon and found 
the place closed. I was too provoked for 
anything.” —Tezas 


If there is one thing greater than a 
girl’s praise of ber home when she is in. 


‘another town it is her abuse of it in com- | 


paring it to the other town when she gets 
xX 


Bousehold. 


WHITE CaKE.—One cupful of granu- 
lated sugar, one-half cupful of butter, 
one-half cupful of milk, one and a half 
cupsful of flour, one-half cupful of corn- 
starch, two teaspoonsful of baking pow- 
der, whites of six eggs. Cream, butter 
and sugar, and add the milk Mix 
flour, cornstarch and baking powder, 
and stir into butter and sugar. Have 
the whites beaten very stiff beforehand 
and add. Any flavoring can be used; 
almond is especially delicate. This 
cake can be used also as a layer cake, 


CRULLERS.—Two eggs well beaten, 
One cup sugar, One cup sweet milk, one 
tablespoonful butter, three teaspoonsful 
baking powder, three cupsful of flour. 
Have lard hot for frying, Beat the 
eggs, butter and sugar thoroughly to- 
gether, then add milk and flour with 
baking powder and salt to taste, reserv- 
ing one cup of flour to add as needed 
when rolling out. This is an excellent 
recipe, and I have never known it to fail 
when properly prepared. 


MurFins.—Take tnree large eggs, 
beat whites and yolks separately and 
thoroughly, one pint of sweet milk and 
one large tablespoonful melted butter, 
stir yolk, milk and butter together, then 
add flour enough, with three heaping 
teaspoonsful baking powder mixed with 
flour, to make a light batter. Add beat- 
en whites last, mixing well with other in- 
gredients., 


CHOCOLATE CaKE—One cupful su- 
gar, one-half cupful butter, one cupful 
sweet milk, two and one-half cupsful 
flour, two teaspoonsfuls baking powder, 
the yolks of five eggs and the whites of 
two. Bake in jelly pans. For icing 
spread between the layers whites of three 
eggs, thicken with powdered sugar and 
one cake of grated sweet chocolate, 


SPICED CHERRIES.—Seven pounds of 
sour cherries stoned, three pounds of 
sugar, One pint of vinegar, two table- 
spoonsful each of cinnamon and cloves. 
Put the spices in a little muslin bag and 
drop it into the vinegar. Add the su- 


the cherries. Boil until quite thick, 
stirring often to prevent burning. 


one-half cupful of sugar, one cupful of 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful of soda, 
two teaspoonsful of cream of tartar, one 
pint of flonr, a little salt, one to one and 
one-half pinis of berries to suit taste; 
steam three hours in a covered tin pud- 
ding-dish; serve with hard sauce, flavor- 
ed with extract of lemon. 


SPONGE CakE.—This inexpensive 
recipe makes very satisfactory sponge 
cake: One cupful of sugar, two eggs, 
one-half cupful of cold water, one pint 
of flour and two teaspoonsful of baking 
powder. Beat the yolks of eggs and su- 
gar to a cream, add the flour in which is 
the baking powder and water, lastly the 
whites of the eggs. 


SWEET PoTATOES.—Boil or 
large sweet potatoes; when done peel 
and slice lengthwise, half an inch thick; 
spread each slice with butter and sprin- 
kle with white sugar; pour over them, 
when arranged in a baking dish, a cup 
of rich sweet milk or cream, and set in 
the oven until heated through. 


FRENCH OMELET.—Eight eggs, beat 
the yolks and whites separately, then 
add one cup of cold water to the yolks, 
with salt and pepper to taste. Just be- 
fore frying add the whites. Fry in a 
considerable quantity of lard and butter; 
as soon as they are a nice brown on one 
side roll them up; serve quickly. 


Sorr GINGERBREAD.—One-half cupful 
sugar, one-half cupful butter, two eggs 
well beaten, one-half cupful sweet milk, 
one cupful molasses, one heaping table- 
spoonful sifted ginger, two or three cups- 
ful flour—enough to make batter suffi- 
ciently stiff for baking, and three tea- 
spoonsful baking powder. 


SPONGE CAKE.—Six eggs and three 
cupsful of sugar, beaten together five 
minutes, one cupful of cold water, four 
cupsful of flour, three teaspoonsful cof 
baking powder, lemon or almond flavor- 
ing; bake in a dripping-pan, 


Cooxirs.—Two cupsful of sugar, one 
cupful of butter, one cupful of sweet 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, flavoring 
to suit taste, and flour enough to roll, 


CONVERSATION IN IN THE HOME, 


Few things are more important in a 
home than is conversation, yet there are 
fewer things to which less deliberate 
thought is given. We take great pains 
to have our houses well furnished. We 
select our carpets and our pictures with 
the utmost care. We send our children 
to school that they may become intelli- 
gent. We strive to bring into our homes 
the best conditions of haj piness. But 
how often is the speech of our house- 
hold left untrained and undisciplined? 
The good we might doin our home; 
with our tongues, if we would use them 
to the limits of their capacity of cheer 
and helpfulness, it is simple’ impossible 
to state. Why should so much power 
for blessing be wasted? Especially why 
should we ever pervert the gift and use 
of our tongues to do evil, to give pain, 
to scatter seeds of bitterness. It is a 
sad thing when a child is born dumb, 
but it were better to be born dumb and 
never have the gift of speech than, hav- 
ing the gift, to employ it in speaking 
only sharp, unloving or angry words,— 


| chance will be gone. 


gar and boil thoroughly. Skim and add |’ 


HUCKLEBERRY PUDDING.—One egg, 


steam | 


To make room for the larger display of our 
popular line of HOUSEHOLD RANGES, we 


are closing out our line of Lamps at ihe tollow- 


Safe & Lock 


ing greatly reduced prices: 


Table Lamp, with colored glove......... $0 75 
Vase Lamp, with decorated shade to match 2 00 
Hanging Lamp, 14-inch shade. ........ 1 60 


Rochester Parlor Lamp, nickel-p!ated... 2 50 
Hanging Lamp, with 14-inch decorated 
Electric Lamp, nickel-plated............ 
Piano Lamp, with umbrella shade ..... 
Rochester iano Lamp, umbiella shade. 10 00 


Come early. Only a few more days, and this 
Now is yourtime, Out 


this out and bring it with you. 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MARKET - 


HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STRERT, 


Bet. & Prinz - #£=San FRANOCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


Branch Store, ‘‘The OColonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


FOR CHOICE FAT 
MACKEREL AND 


TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
SEND ORDERS TO 


S. FOSTER & 


Agents for Celebrated 


DIAMOND 


CREAMER 
In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


Arti Krxps or 
In THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest 


oF” The best Cabinet Photographs, 
per dozen. 


INSURE IN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 
Assets....... $2,450,000 | Losses paid $8,500,00( 


J. STAPLEs, 
LPHEUS BULL, Vice- Pres. 
Wu. J. Durron, Secretary. 

B, FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


Pacific Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company. 


Saws of every description on hand and made 
toorder. Duocan’s Timber Jack. Garcin & 
Son’s Timber Jack. H. Royer’s Lace Leather. 
Agents for O. B. Paul’s Files. 

17 & 19 Fremont Street, 
SAN FRANOISCO, 


CAL. 


CINCINNATI BELLF OUNDRY Co 


SUCCESSORS BELLS~ TO TH 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING 


CATALOGUE TESTIMOMIALS 
ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 


Established in 8. F. tor Bifieen Yea: 


Eetablished 1850, Telephone No. 48. 
N. GRAY & CO. 


UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento St. 


 Embalming a specialty. 


Webb, 8. F. | 


Opp. Baldwin Hotel. | 


California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 
THE.. 


DEN T 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO, 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


W. W. CHASE & CO 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealersin . 


HAY 


AT OLD STAND, 


MARKET STREET. 
San 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887. 
OF Call and examine._gy 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


816 & 318 MARKET ST.. SAN FRANOISOO, 
(Junction Bush. ) 


118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK 8T., PORTLAND, OR. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887. 


1912 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
JAMES K. WILSON........... ... President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... 


Draectrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. = 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, OC. F. A. Tal 
Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS &at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
eS hay of invention. We advise as to nt- 
ability free of cherge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


\ SNOW 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington. D © 
DULL TIMES 
Look about reduce — expenses, live cheaper, 
Rs, J learn how others do it. Smith's. 
the Home Circe,” will give you 
many valuable hints. It goes by mail every 
month to over 8000 regular customers, and con- 
tains the lowest cash selling prices of over 
ten thousand articles, all carried in stock, and 
at first market price. Goods sold by mail order sys~ 
. tem all over the world. Largest trade of any 
house on the Coast. Jobbing prices lower than 
ever known. Goods retailed and sold in any 
uantity direct to consumers at wholesale 
meen Packing, boxing and drayage free. Best of 


iven all orders. Try us once. £@°Send postal 
or Catalogue. 


“ SMITH'S CASH STORE, 


Cordage Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF al SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE. 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
GABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; Aastin Tubbs; Herman A. Tabbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Becretary. 


and 613. Front Street, 
San FRanorsoo. 


W. Griswold 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST 8T 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL F OUNDRY. — 
re Copper Tin for Chu 
APRAKTED. Catalogue sent Frees 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasi,O, 


BELLS, 


ee Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 
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Migéellany. 


SUMMERING ON A FARM. 


I’m living in the country now, upon a quiet 
farm, 

where I am free from city noise and safe 
from urban harm; 

And, stead of horrid cantaloupes and early 
summer meats, 

I feed upon the cool, crisp squash and blood- 
red winter beets. 


I have a room with slanting roof; no weari- 
gome design 

Upon the wall is there to greet these tired 
eyes of mine, 

But honest, coarse sand-paper walls are those 
about my head, 

’Pon which I rub that fevered spot where 
mosquitoes have fed. 


No narrow bath-tub have I here to lave my- 
 gelf within, 
But one large basin on the floor, a dipper 
made of tin. 
Oh, how the cooling waters plash, and o’er 
my shoulders flow, 
Despite their leaking through the floor, as- 
suaging all my woe! 


And, as I’ve said, no city noise doth break 
upon the ear— 

Naught save the cooing of the frog, the bleat 
of chanticleer, 

The crowing of the Durham cow, the lowing 
of the hen; 

These are the sole disturbances in this my 
rural den. 


And, oh, the habits that this life, this coun- 
try life inpires! | 

The breakfast set at five a. Mm.—ah! how my 
soul admires 

To rise at four, and ere the sun has started 
on its way, 

To don my duds and enter on the duties of 
the day! 


Instead of working at my desk in hot, seer- 
sucker coat, 

To seek the fields and toss the hay, to feed 

_~ the bounding goat, 

To dine three times a day on pie, washed 
down by berry wive, 

And when the sun has set, at last, retiring 
at nine. 


This is a noble life to lead, from care and 
strife so free; 

It tans the cheek, the muscles gain; it fills 
the soul with glee. 

But when next summer comes this way I fear 
I can’t afford 

To swap the sweat of brow and brawn for 
rural bed and board. 


— Harper's Bazar. 


ii. 


A WONDERFUL VISITOR. 


For a year or more there has been a 
‘stranger within our gates,” whose story 
of life in her native land is so fascinating 
and wonderful that had she dropped from 
some cold, starry planet in the Northern 
skies her presence would be hardly more 
marvelous. 

Olof Krarer,a young Eskimo woman 


-now visiting this country, is probably the 


only educated Eskimo lady in the world. 
There have been one or two women 
who have accompanied Arctic voyagers 
upon their return to this country, but 
they were the wives of hunters, women 
who knew little more than the strange 
dogs which were their companions, All 
except Olof Krarer have been natives of 
West Greenland, a region of which we 
have read and learned much within the 
last two decades. It has been left to 
this one little Eskimo lady from the far 
distant, almost unknown region of the 
East Coast to tell to us the pathetic and 
curious tale of home life and child life in 
the frozen North. 1 
-.OFf this little-explored portion of the 


globe, Captain Holm, the Danish ex- 
“plorer, who recently returned from the 


Arctic seas to Copenhagen, says: 

“I found the east coast of Greenland 
to be the coldest and most dismal region 
of all the Arctic lands I ever visited ; 
and here, isolated from the whole world, 
is a race of people who have never 
known of the great civilized nations of 
he earth ! 

“They differ entirely in language and 
physical character from the Eskimos of 
West Greenland. From the meager tra- 
ditions they have, it is to be supposed 
that they are descendants of early Ice- 
landic Norsemen, who, centuries ago, 
were wrecked off that perilous coast, and, 
unable to return to their native land, be- 
came the founders of this strange people 
who to-day inhabit this little-known por- 
tion of the land. 

“They have been cut off from com- 
munication with the outer world, by rea- 
son of the great masses of ice, some- 
times hundreds of miles wide, perpet- 
ually piled up against the shore, which 
have kept explorers from the east coast 
of Greenland long after all other Arctic 
lands were tairly well known. Within 
the past two centuries, ten or twelve ex- 


peditions have been sent out in search of. 


the lost Norsemen, who, it is supposed, 
settled here, but only one ship has ever 
been known to reach the coast. 


“The people of this country live in 
little hamlets or settlements ; and, aside 
from their ignorance and the suffering 
Caused by the intense cold, they seem to 
be a happy, contented, honest people.”’ 

In this dreary land, some thirty years 
4g0, was born the little woman who to- 
day tells us her wonderful story. 

Her first recollections are of the snow- 
but which was her home, and the bitter 
cold and frequent hunger from which 
every one about ber suffered: Fuel 
there was none, there being no vegetable 
life in that latitude; and to make the 
feeble fires which served to keep them 
Only half warm, the dried flesh of the 
reindeer, with the bones of walrus and 
of fish, were ignited by means of a piece 
of flint. 

Flints are rare in Eskimo-land; and 
Sometimes there is only one in a com- 
Munity of several families. The flint: 
Owner is the rich man of the place. He 


does not hoard his treasure, however, 


for the flint is freely borrowed and gen- 


offered at all times. 


_ There appears to be little true affection 
inthe care which an Eskimo mother 
gives to her babies; she never 


and pets them, and when they are pee- 
vish or ill she neglects them—not unlike 
some of the lowest brutes, 

As soon as they are able to sit alone, 
they are put upon the fur-covered floor 
to take care of themselves ; and there 
they sit, muffl2d in their little seal-skin 
jackets—the fur side turned inward— 
with their little arms folded about their 
bodies to keep them warm. The girls 
grow deformed by being constantly in 
this constrained position. The boys, 
who are more active and zo out-of-doors, 
escape such deformity ; but all Eskimo 
women have the upper arm short and 
crippled from disuse. 

An Eskimo girl has an indolent time 
of it; there is no housework to do. 
There are no household utensils of any 
kind ; no brooms with which to sweep ; 
even no water for washing. The blub- 
ber of the whale, the flesh of the polar- 
bear, and fish—their only articles of food 
—are eaten frozen and raw. Only the 
very sick or old, or infants, ever taste 
heated meat. As for washing, an Eski- 
mo does not understand the term. 

When an Eskimo baby is born, a bag 
of skins is fashioned for its sole use, and 
in it a record of its age is kept forever 
after. Into this bag a little bone is put 
once every year, and it is considered a 
kind of sacrilege either to take out or 
put in a bone except at the proper time. 
The year is reckoned from the time the 
person first sees the sun appear upon the 
horizon—for the luminary is not a daily 
visitor in the land of the frozen North. 


| Four long months of continual night, 


lighted only by the stars and moon; four 
months of daylight without rest from the 
blinding sun; two months of glimmering 
twilight before and two after the coming 
of the sun, make up the Arctic year, 

They have no register or notation of 
time, nor routine of daily life, as we un- 
derstand it. They eat when they are 
hungry and sleep when they are sleepy. 

There is no outdoor occupation or 
amusement forthe women. Occasion- 
ally a man will take his mother or wife 
out ina sledge for an airing; andif a 
little one goes, too, it is carried inside 
the large fur hcod of the woman’s coat, 
and dangles down her back. 

There is no mode of government, as 
we understand it, in these communities; 
no laws; no written language; no one 
man holds a higher place than any other 
—the man who owns the flint is perhaps 
the millionaire of the hamlet, but he 
shares his riches with the rest. All are 
equal, and meet on common ground. 

Custom is the highest law of their 
bare, rude lives; and their customs are 
prompted and regulated mainly by the 
first great instinct of self-preservation.— 
St. Nicholas. 


— 


‘SBEAT HER, BEAT HER WELL.” 


Since more than thirty years, that by 
the mercy of God I am at work to break 
the ignominious chains which tie my 
dear countrymen to the fact of the idols 
of Rome, 1 have spent very few days, 
indeed, without meeting some of those 
heoric disciples of Christ who have left 
everything to follow him. 

Not long ago I was called to visit a 
young dying girl. Here is what I learn- 
ed from her own lips: Two years ago 
she had come, through curiosity, to hear 
the message, which the Master wants me 
to give to my Roman Catholic country- 
men, Till that hour she had waiked in 
the dark ways of popery, invoking the 
name of Mary instead of the name of 
Jesus, She bad confessed her sins toa 
priest instead of her God, to get her 
pardon; she had put her confidence in 
her idols, scapulars, holy water, instead 
of the blood of Christ, to be saved. But by 
the mercy of God, the very first time she 
heard the truth she accepted it. Bravely, 
heroically, going back home, she said to 
her parents that Christ had saved her, 
and that she had just accepted him for 
her only Saviour; that she would not go 
to the feet of men she knew more sinful 
than herself, to get her pardon; she 
would go only to the feet of her Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, who had said to all sinners, 
‘Come unto me,” etc. 

“The parents, furious against their 
daughter, went to the priest to know 
what to do to bring her back to their 
holy (?) church. ‘Beat ber, beat her 
well,” said the cruel priest of Rome, “if 
she refuses to come to confess, and she 
will not long resist your will.” The 
merciless father obeyed, and he cruelly 
beat the poor defenceless girl; one of the 
strokes caused her to vomit blood, a 
vein being broken inside the breast, and 
and incurable disease will bring that 
heoric martyr to her grave before long. 
“Never give the name of my dear fath- 
er,” she said, when finishing speaking, 
“since tbat he has repented, and asked 
me to pardon him. More than that,” 
she said, “my dear Saviour has heard my 
prayers, when I asked him not only to 
forgive my parents, but to convert them 
also. They have consented at my re- 
quest, to read the gospel; they have de- 
tected the errors and the frauds of the 
church of Rome; they are now sincere 
followers of Christ. I feel so happy 
when I know that in a few days I will 
die for him as he died for me.” —Father 


Chiniquy. 


WHERE THE DoLLars Go,—A Mas- 
sachusetts manufacturer, in payment of 
his seven hundred operatives, gave each 
one a crisp ten-dollar bill. Each bill 
was marked so that it could be recogniz- 
ed. The Tuesday following four hun- 
dred and ten of these bills had been de- 
posited in the bank by the saloon-keep- 
ers.—Our Dumb Animals. 


A man in Washington County, Me., 
is said to derive an income of $1,500 a 


‘year from his blueberry bog. 


A GREAT PERIL AND A GREAT 
EMERGENCY. 


[The following from the pen of Prof. 
D. S. Martin, in the New York Evan- 
gelist of July 31st, we fully endorse. | 

To Christians and Patriots: Never 
before has so serious and public a dan- 
ger menaced the American Sabbath as 
the proposal now announced and urged, 
that the Columbian Exhibition shall re- 
main open continuously seven days in 
the week. An issue is raised at this 
point which demands the most earnest 
and immediate action of all Christians, 
and the whole moral force of the coun- 
try. Nothing less. will prevail to pre- 
vent this most painful and ominous de- 
parture from all American precedents in 
the interest .of a godless materialism. 
There is danger that the emergency may 
be overlooked by many, in consequence 
of its arising at the present season, when 
pastors and congregations are largely 
scattered, and the usual religious organi- 
zations and activities are more or less 
reduced or suspended. But let the re- 
ligious press of the whole country sound 
the note of alarm, and let meetings be 
held and resolutions adopted in every 
town and city, and summer resort, to 
voice the sentiment of the Christian pub- 
lic in tones that the authorities of the ex- 
hibition “cannot choose but hear.” | 

It has been a matter of great interest, 
and a cause for great thankfulness, that 
heretofore, both at our own Centennial 
Exhibition and in the American Depart- 
ments of Expositions abroad, God’s 
day has been respected and God’s com- 
mand obeyed. The silence and suspen- 
sion on the Sabbath have been a price- 
less testimony, and a most important ob- 
ject-lesson to the representatives of other 
nations. Shall this great and noble 
precedent be now reversed, and our be- 
loved country abandon her position as 
a “nation that feareth the Lord”? Bet- 
ter, ten thousand times better, that the 
exhibition never be held than that it 
should mark and establish a change 


from the American Sabbath to the 


European Sunday. 

The word of God is exceedingly clear 
and pointed as to the national blessings 
or curses that attend respectively upon 
the general and public regard or disre- 
gard of God’s law and God’s day. We 
cannot but think of Belshazzar’s feast in 
connection with this proposal, and fear 
lest, if it should be carried out, the oc- 
casion of our pride and boast should be- 
come the signal for a divine sentence of 
condemnation and calamity. “The na- 
tion and kingdom that will not serve Me 
shall perish.” The lofty looks of man 
shall be humbled, and the haughtiness 
of man shall be bowed down, and the 
Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.” 

The protest of the Sabbath Observ- 
ance League, issued some days ago, and 
the resolutions adopted at’the Farwell. 
Hall meeting in Chicago last week, 
should be taken up and followed out by 
similar expressions in every part of the 
country, and this should be done at 
Once, as there is no time to lose, Im- 
mense efforts will be made, backed by 
much political and moneyed interest, to 
accomplish this painful innovation, and 
nothing but a determined and strenuous 
effort will avail to prevent it. From 
such a disgrace and sin, may our God 
and our father’s God deliverus! And 
let every Christian who loves his coun- 
try, or the kingdom of Christ, see that 
he does all that in him lies—by prayer, 
by.speech, by pen—to avert this peril to 
our priceless American Sabbath. 


CHURCH BOSSES. 


The New York Observer said some 
things on this subject with which we are 
in the heartlest agreement. Church 
bosses are the meanest of all bosses, 
They run the church not only without re- 
ligion, but for themselves. They man- 
age it for what they can get out of it. 
While the people in several States are 
rising in rebellion against the self-ap- 
pointed managers, vulgarly called bosses, 
we raise the inquiry if it is not important 
to resist the same evil in the church. The 
most of men prefer to have other people 
do their thinking. It is easier to follow 
than to lead, to be governed than to 
govern, .And so it comes to pass in the 
State and in the Church that power is 
constantly trending from the many to 
the few. Ambitious, scheming and 
strong men, with nerve and will power, 
take things into their hands, and very 
soon they will have a “machine” which 
they run in their own interests, in spite 
of the popular voice. Wire-pulling, raan- 
aging, scheming, bargaining, and all that 
sort of thing, are bad enough in the 
State. In the church, anything of the 
kind is intensely abhorrent to every right 
mind. “In honor preferring one an- 
other” is a fit motto for the Church of 
Christ. He that would be the greatest, 
ought to be the servant of all. And the 
leaders of the Church should be the 
humblest of the disciples of him wha 
humbled himself. Yet it is easy to see 
that in every denomination of Christians 
there are men who assume the reins and 
drive. They are usually boldand strong 
men, who, once having gotten the upper 
hand, keep it for years and have every- 
thing their own way. It is good to see 
that is some parts of the country there is 
an uprising in the Church to overthrow 
this “boss” dynasty. It is a good sign. 
Let the work go on.— St. Louis Chris 
tian Advocate. _ 


AGES OF MAN AND WIFE. 


It is always better for a man to be 
several years the senior of bis wife. And 
tell you why. The average girl who 
marries—God bless her! —stays at home, 


caring for those who are at home; and 
yet, time does not seem to set its seal on 
him, as it does on a woman, [The little 
cares of life ruffie her, and too often 
make her look, as we say, “old before 
her time.” Now, even when this does 
not happen, she does proportionately 
grow old in appearance sooner than a 
man, and for that reason she wants to 
take the benefit of the doubt and let him 
have the added years to start with. 
Then, too, you should desire to keep 
your heart and mind young; to be his 
intellectual companion, and this is much 
easier when your husband is old enough 
to be “the guide, philosopher and 
friend.” The love of a woman to ber 
husband always has a little of the mater- 
nal in it—that is right and tender—but 
she does not wish to be mistaken for his 
mother, 

Be wise, and marry a man older than 
yourself; one who has seen life in its 
many phases and who can guide you 
over the rocky place; one who has 
learned that it is not always wise to obey 
impulse, but that any important duty 
should be well thought over.—Ruth 
Ashmore, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


DEFEAT AND VICTORY. 


That which to a Christian may seem 
a sad repulse or defeat may be God’s 
plan for a victory. Paul was to see 
Rome, but when he entered that city a 
prisoner it looked as if the promise was 
a mockery, yet he soon found that com- 
ing to Rome was productive of grand 
results, and even in Czsar’s household 
there were those who became “saints.” 
Bunyan was imprisoned, and thus was 
prevented from preaching, but the best 
work he ever did for Christ was while he 
was in Bedford jail. He might have 
evangelized for a while, but no work he 
could have done in preaching would 
have had the world-wide influence that 
has come from the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
When Judson was rebuffed in British 
India it seemed as if the door of useful- 
ness might be closed, but forced, as it 
were, to go to Burmabh, he lighted a 
golden lamp which has guided thousands 
to eternal life. Well is it if we, con- 
scious of our own inability to judge 
what may be best, are willing to accept 
divine appointments, and believe that 
what we know not now will hereafter be 
proved best for ourselves and the cause 
of God.—Christian Inquirer. 


TALMAGE ON CHURCH CHOIRS. 


‘My chief objection to church choir 
singing is that I am a firm believer in a 
congregation doing the singing. To me 
a singing church is always a triumphant 
church, If a congregation is silent dur- 
ing the exercises, or partially silent, it is 
the silence of death. If when the hymn 
is given out you hear the faint hum of 
here and there a father and mother in 
Israel, while the majority are silent, that 
minister of Christ who is presiding needs 
tohave a very strong constitution if he 
does not get the chills. He needs not 
only the grace of God, but nerves like 
whalebones. It it a constant source of 
amazement to me how some people with 
voice enough to discharge all their duties 
in the world, when they come into the 
house of God have no voice to discharge 
their duty of singing. I realy believe 
that if all our churches would rise up and 
sing as they ought to sing, that where 
we have a hundred souls brought into the 
kingdom of Christ there would be a thou- 
sand.—7'. De Witt Talmage, in Ladves’ 
Home Journal, 


GLEANINGS. 


A good deed is aever lost; he who 
sows courtesy reaps friendship, and he 
who plants kindness gathers love. 


Consider that as none have so little 
but they have great cause to bless God, 
so none have so much as to have the 
least cause to boast before God.—Secker. 


I have no theory of the atonement—- 
no mere philosophy of it—no narrow sec- 
tarian conception. I only feel that I 
need it all. I have: sinned enough to 
need the whole cross. No fine charac- 
ter in history can help me. My case 
goes infinitely beyond the reach of mere 
ethical example, how sublime soever it 
may be. I need my Saviour. I need 
his precious blood.—-Dr. Joseph Parker. 


Those persons who are most engaged 
in active labors for the benefit of others, 
will find peculiar need for frequent re- 
tirement. In their closets they must 
draw down from the fountain of love, 
by faith and prayer, that spiritual strength, 
and those heavenly graces, which alone 
can enable them to labor perseveringly, 
as well as patiently, for Christ’s sake. 
The present times, which are so happily 
characterized by religious exertion, ren- 
der this duty highly needful. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear excellent per- 
sons complain that their whole time is 
nearly divided between their avocations 
and the claims of multiplying societies ; 
thus leaving little or no leisure for the 
important duty of Christian retirement. 
Hence spirituality of mind is much in- 
jured from the constant bustle in which 
some benevolent persons live. They 
have frequently cause to join in the lam- 
entation of the spouse in the Canticles : 
“They made me a keeper of vineyards, 
but mine own vineyard have I not kept” 
—but it never was the design of infinite 
wisdom that one duty should extripate 
another. As everything is beautiful in 
its season, so there isa time for every- 
thing. The art of doing much consists 
in giving to every duty its proper place, 


and makes a home a blissful abiding 


place for her husband and her children. 


time and quantity—Friend’s Review.. 


The man goes out into the world and has 
the world and has the responsibility of 


AS YOU GO THROUGH LIFE: 


sie for the flaws as you go through 
fe; 
And even when you find them 
It is wise and kind to be somewhat blind, 
And look for the virtue behind them. 
For the cloudiest night has a hint of light 
Somewhere in its shadows hiding; 
It is better by far to hunt for a star 
Than the spots on the sun abiding. 


The current of life rnns ever away 
To the bosom of God’s great ocean. 

Don’t set your force ’gainst the river’s course 
And think to alter its motion. 

Don’t waste a curse on the universe— 
Remem ber, it lived before you. 

Don’t Paar at the storm with your puny 

orm— 

But bend, and let it go o’er you. 


The world will never adjust itself 
To suit your whims to the letter. 
Some things must go wrong your whole life 
long, 
And the sooner you know it the better. 
It is folly to fight with the Infinite, 
And go under at last in the wrestle, 
The wiser man shapes into God’s plan 
As the water shapes into a vessel. 
—LEilla Wheeler Wilcox. 


— 


BREVITIES. 

Senators at Washington keep cool, by 
the use of three tons of ice per day. 
This is not used for ice-water and other 
cooling or refreshing drinks. But cur- 
rents of air pass over it and are carried 
up into the Senate Chamber. 


Fifty-two families in Decatur, IIL, 
have organized a co-operative boarding- 
house, in which the expense to each 


it is said, will not exceed eleven cents a 
meal, The women take turns in mar- 
keting, while a paid housekeeper attends 
to details and service. 


Mr. Parker Earle, of Ocean Springs, 
Mississippi, is reported to be probably 
the only farmer in the country on 
whose estate no whip is allowed to be 
owned or used. Horses, mules, and ox- 
en work perfectly well without the lash, 
and their excellent condition convinces 
their humane master that kindness is not 
alone a duty, but an economy. 


Emigration from Southern Russia in 
the direction of Palestine is largely on 
the increase. From Ackerman (Bessar- 
abia) three delegates, who are compe- 
tent agriculturists, have been sent to the 
Holy Land, and if their report be favor- 
able several hundred families will each 
contribute 500 roubles towards the pur- 
chase of land and the acquisition of agri- 
cultural implements. 


There is said to be noteworthy in- 
crease of interest in Bible study at Yale. 
Sixty-seven seniors and ninty-two juniors 
elect Old Testament literature, two les- 
sons a week, for next year, the Old Test- 
ament being the only text-book. Ori- 
ental history, with special reference to the 
Bible, willbe a required study in the 
freshman class. Prof. W. R. Harper 
will teach these classes, 


It is reported that P. T. Barnum, 
while in England, carried on very secret 
negotiations with the view of buying the 
Shakespeare homestead for the purpose 
of pulling it down and exhibiting it 
around the country. He is. alleged to 
have bid as high as £2,700 for it, but 
when he thought he had secured the pre- 
cious relic the English Government bid 
#300 more, and the negotiations were 
declared at an end. 


The German telephone service is ad- 
mirable, as is testified by the pubic ap- 
preciation, there being over ten thousand 
instruments in use in Berlin, There 
are no private telephone companies in 
Germany, the telephone, like the tele- 
graph, being a branch of the postal ser- 
vice. The price for telephone service is 
low, the annual charge for an instrument 
being 120 marks, or something less than 
$30.—Electrical Review. 


A new French clock contains a novel 
application of the magnet. The clock is 
shaped like a tambourine, with a circle 
of flowers painted on its head. Around 
the circle two bees crawl, the larger one 
requiring twelve hours to complete the 
circuit, while the smaller one makes tt 
every hour. Different flowers represent 
the hours, and the bees, which are of 
iron, are moved by the magnets behind 
the head of the tambourine. 


_ “Looking Backward” is beginning to 
bear fruit. Twelve young ladies-of In- 
dianapolis, employed in stores and of- 
fices, have rented a suite of twelve rooms 
and are living on the Bellamy plan. 
Each pays into the treasury $3 per week, 
and .a cook is employed to prepare 
meals, In addition, each is assessed 25 
cents fora contingent fund, which is 
held to meet unusual expenses. The 
young ladies room in couples, and each 
week two of them are appointed purvey- 
ors. The only time they are all together 


person for the best of food and cooking, | 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., S. F., 


Will endeavor to please any who would wants 

suit of clothing made 

[NOVA 
stock, manufactured ce ee 


tern our customer wants, we will go with 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection ia San Fraaciseo to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount to 


clergymen. 
323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branog Store: 2012 Mission St., 
Near Sixteenth. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


COA 


Oa” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Telephone No. 1887. 


ELYS CATARRA 
CREAM 


OLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the CURE. \\ 


A particle is applie¢ 
into each anc HAY EVER 
is agreeable. Price 5Uc at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 600. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


FOR SALE 


A fine piecs of city property on direct line 
of Market street extension; finest views in the 
city. Will sell or exchange for equivalent in 
city or suburban property. 

Also, 3 gilt-edge bargain in northern citrus 


fruit land situated in the heart of the most 


flourishing colony of the state. Will sell or 
exchange for city or suburban property. 
Oall at this office for information. 


EDWARD CARLSON, CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Sik Mannfacturing Company, 


MANUFACTUBERBS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
Sit $$. 


MILL: Oog. Srevenson ann 
Salesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 


125 Turk Street, - -° San Francises 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. Mm. and 7 P. 


POISON OAK. 


Steele’s Grindelia Letion. 


The only sure cure. Madeand sold by James 
G. Steele & Oo. 
PALACE PHARMAOY, 635 MARKET 8T., 


Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STBEET, NEAB POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 
lain tubs. Water pamyes from the bay only 
at high tide, and changed daily. Everything 
new, clean and well ordered. Baths 25 cents. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 


‘ 
- 


ROBERTS, “Caspian, 


10 POST ST.— Basement, 


is at supper, but they are contented and 
enjoy their way of living. | 


PRINTS Only in first-class style, 


from new type. 


NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICY 


— OF THE — 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


IT STANDS FOUR SQUARE TO ALL THE WINDS THAT BLOW. 


ment of premiums. 


of insurance. 


periods of 10, 15 or 20 years, enable the ins 
when tha selected peried ends. 


Guaranteed dividends. 


Surplas 
WM. H. BEERS, President. 


8. AN ADJUSTABLE POLICY.—The o 


Assets, January 1, 1890............. 


ALEX. G. HAWES, Manager for Pacific Coast. 
WALKER & CERF, State Agents for Cajifernia. 


1. A SAPE POLICY.-Non-forfeiting after three annual premiums have been paid. 
Larger paid-up values than required by the State law. A month’s grace allowed in the pay- 


2. A PROFITABLE POLICY.—The Tontine principle of accumulation, as applied by 
the New York Life, has given the largest results at the end of any selected periods of any plan 


lons offered in these 
to adjast his policy to 


licies atthe ends of 
new circamstances 


4.4 POLICY WITH MANY PRIVILEGES.—No restrictions as to residence and 
travel after two years. Practical freedom of ovcupation. Immediate payment of death claims. 
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Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


_ [Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 3, 1890 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Se. 7 Montgomery Ave, San FranciscoCal. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: I learned something 
yesterday from Mr. William H. Ensign, 
an honest horsemen of Minneapolis, 
which I am glad to pass on to others to 
whcm a noble horse is not merely a beast 
of burden, but an intelligent companion 
in the work of life. He owns a large 
stable in this city, and is everywhere re- 
spected and trusted. As horses get bet- 
ter in their hands, some men seem to get 
worse, but noble horses make this man 
nobler and better. 

When Mr, Woolley conducted his 
gospel temperance meetings in Minneap- 
olis this stalwart horseman was one of his 
staunchest supporters and friends. When 
Mr. Tyler of Pasadena went to Califor- 
nia he left me his good horse Mack at a 
less price than he would toa chance cus- 
tomer, because I promised to treat him 
kindly. Now, wecan “cipher it out” that 
the old horse is fifteen years old. ‘‘Past 
nine,” the jockeys would say; but this 
steed is not “for sale.” He is a know- 
ing old fellow, very kind to his favorites 
and friends, but a strange horse coming 
on the place needs to “look a leetle out.” 
He will do his Caily work bravely, but if 
imposed on with an extra task when 
weary he crooks his long neck and looks 
into the carriage so reproachfully we well 
understand his meaning. It was that 
grieved Icck of overworked Mack that 
made us buy Lady. Now, old Mack has 
had trouble grindirg his oats. Though 
a thrifty horse, be wasted his feed. Mr. 
Ensign told me he had horses’ teeth 
treated every year as regularly as his own, 
and by his advice I submitted Mack to 
the dentist’s care. I cannot use the 
Doctor’s technical language, but without 
glasses I could see the sharp but irregu- 
lar edges of the worn teeth, which ir- 
ritated the horse’s cheeks but missed the 
oats. There were no diseased teeth, such 
as caused the death of the sire of the 
Hambletonian breed of horses, an ani- 
mal worth $25,000. The art of to-day 
would have saved his valuable life. It 
‘was interesting to see the old horse sub- 
mit his great jaws to the file. He did 
not groan, as I do. Hestood upto the 
grind cn his jaws as he puts his shoulder 
to the collar. When I asked him if he 
thought the operation contrary to good 
horse-sense,he said neigh. The bill was 
two and a half dollsrs, and if it promotes 
the old nag’s comfort I am paid. If it 
puts flesh on him easier, and saves the 
waste of feed, I am trebly paid. Domine 
frater, if your pony fails, have an honest 
horse dentist look into his mouth. Nihil 
equia me alienum esse puto. Sol recom- 
mend to all the little friends who are 
growing up on the’ Pacific Coast, which 
is the natural paradise of horses, to send 
twenty cents to George T. Angell, E<q ,of 
Boston, President of the Massachusetts 
Humane Society, and get the wonderful 
book ‘‘Black Beauty.” It is the story of a 
rare English horse, purporting to be writ- 
ten by the horse. Mr. Persistent Angell 
of Humanity sells it at cost, and’ hopes it 
will do for the horse in America what 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has done for the 
slave. Please, dear PACIFIC, say a good 
word for. the book editorially, for you 
will soon receive it. And lend it to the 
boy on your street who is kindest to ani- 
mals, telling him to wear it-out by re- 
lending. 

May I talk on to the youngsters 
about their teeth, which are more impor- 
tant than a horse’s teeth? Let a verit- 
able “Go it” tell you, young kid, that 
you will have a good time with your 
- teeth and get the best good of them 

_ which God designed if you will go four 
times a year and let a dentist overhaul 
your mouth. It took me forty years to 
learn that, and I charge you nothing for 
the experience. Now,I have a good time 
with my dentist, and often go to sleep in 
his chair. I go often. When I put it 
off he bas to scrape and file and saw 
and pull and hurt. Ob, if anyone had 
told me faithfully what I tell you kindly 
I would have been saved much needless 
pain. Little things bave much to do 
with comfort. If you doubt it drop a 
No. 2 duck shot in your boot. It 
costs less gold for your teeth and less for 
the dentist’s pocket if you go often, A 
pine stick and a little emery will save 
decay which would torture you. 

The shells and mosses from Oceanside 
and the canes from Vernon have come, 
and genercus young Minnesota hearts are 
at wo:k on them. We will hope for a 
generous return. How the work thick- 
ens! The remnants of the old-time 
work would hold me here if I would let 
them. The day the Minnesota Associa- 
tion le!s us out of cffices and pledged 
duties we turn our faces toward Walla 
Walla and Santa Rosa. Brethren, pray 
for us. Epwin S. WILLIAMs, 


COMBATING INFIDELITY. 


Rev, I. D. Driver of Oregon has 
has been delivering a most able and in- 
teresting course of lectures at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Hall this 
week on ‘Phases of Modern Unbelief.” 
His closing lecture will be given next 
Sunday afternoon at three o’clock, at 
Odd Fellow’s Hall, which will be a mass 
meeting *of the representatives of all the 
Christian churches of the city. Mr, 
George W, Gibbs, President of the As- 
sociation, will preside, and Dr. Driver 
will speak, by special request, on “The 
Results of Ingersoll’s Mission in the 
World.” This will be an exceedingly in- 
teresting and important service, and will 
be open free to ladies and gentlemen. 


credit. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 14. 
LUKE 19: 11-27. 


By Rev. Walter Frear. 


PARABLE OF THE POUNDS. 


It was probably spoken in the house 
of Zactzus, Expectation was in the 
air. The words of Jesus on the journey, 
the many miracles, the great crowds, the 
change in Zact zus, all helped to deepen 
the feeling that the desired Messianic 
kingdom was immediately to appear. 
To correct this impression, and to en- 
force the obligation of personal and 
patient fidelity, Christ spoke this para- 
ble of the pounds. An item of local 
history is supposed to have given it shape 
and force. There in Jericho was the 
splendid palace of Arehelaus, who, on 
the death of his father, Herod, had gone 
to Rometo secure from the Emperor the 
kingdom for himself. Many Jews fol- 
lowed him to protest against bis ruling 
over them, and thousands of Roman 
Jews joined in the protest. After long 
delay he obtained the kingdom, and re- 
turned to reward his friends and punish 
his enemies. | 

I. The nobleman and his kingdom. 

The bumble Nazarene, whu loved to 
speak of himself as the Son of Man, 
does rct hesitate to speak of himself 
here as a nobleman. As Son of David 
and Son of God, and in all perfections 
of character, no one on earth has ever 
bad so high a nobility as his. Before 
his enthronement he was as but a citizen 
of the kingdom. He was about to go 
by way of Calvary to the far heavenly 
country, to the right hand of the throne, 
there to receive investiture and all pow- 
er. In due time he will return to take 
full possession, when every knee shall 
bow to him. When that will be, none 
can tell, It will be at the close of bu- 
man stewardship here, and when our 
earthly trusts have been fulfilled, and the 
kingdoms of this world have become his. 
His return will be in power and great 
glory. It is no more wise now than it 
was at Jericho to suppose that this glo- 
rious kingdom of God is immediately to 
appear. It will not come with observa- 
tion. 

II, The trust committed to his ser- 
vanis. It was asmall trust. He gave 
to each servant only a pound, about $15. 
It was but a fraction of all his great in- 
terests, but it was enough to prove their 
fidelity. He did not lay on them all 
the great responsibilities of his affairs. 
Christ himself is still at the head of his 
redeeming work, and is spiri!ually pres- 
ent with his people. The promised 
Comforter also is abiding and working 
in and through the Church. His ser- 
vants are not left alone, and his receiv- 
ing the kingdom does not depend on 
any one of them, or on all of them, but 
their reward will depend on their fidelity. 

Unlike the parable of the talents, he 
here gives to each the same—the same 
atoning love, the same divine word, the 
same common things of Christian privi- 
lege and experience. He laid on each 
the one obligation of service; and he 
said to each : Trade with this pound till 
I come. ° Use it, and see how much you 
can do with it. I intrust it to you for 
use and profit,” 

Ever since he went-to the skies, his 
citizens, those who are his by every right, 
have been saying we will not have yr 
man reign over us. The Jews said it 
before he went, when they cried, We 
have no king but Cesar.” They said it 
after he went, when they imprisoned 
Peter, and stoned Stephen, and behead- 
ed James. Men have ever since been 
saying it, when they have rejected Christ. 
The scoffing infidel says it, and the un- 
yielding, resisting hearts of the multi- 
tudes are saying it every day. 

III. The reckoning. It comes at 
last. e reckons with each servant in- 
dividually. He wants to know what bus- 
iness each one has carried on, and what 
each one has gained by trading. Each 
one was called upon to give a strict ac- 
count of what had been entrusted to 
him. We must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ. We must all 
give an account. We shall all receive 
according to what we have done. The 
personal responsibility of each one is the 
immense truth of our life. We shall 
not understand its full immensity until 
the reckoning comes, 

IV. The increase. With one it is 
tenfold ; with another, five ; with another, 
it may have been three or eight. The 
grand thought is that there may be so 
much gain in our use of the gift. Our 
pound of responsibility may grow to 
great riches of grace. But this gain is 
for the King. “Thy pound hath gained 
ten” The servant biings it as a gain to 
his Lord. The kingdom has been ad- 


has been increase of good in the Mas- 
ter’s great work. Christ is glorified in 
what his faithful ones do, 

The law of grace is that bis pound in 
his faithful servant’s band comes to great 
increase on the original gift. Every 
gift of salvation is a kind of investment 
from which our Lord looks for profit. 
The servant who'hid his pound in his 
napkin was condemned on this ground, 
5. The reward. 

It was kingty and murificent. It was 
out of all proportion to the gift and to 
the gain. 

It was proportionate to the faithful- 
ness, but it amazingly surpassed any re- 
sults of that faithfulness, What ten 
great cities are beside ten little pounds, 
such is the reward as compared with all 
that resulted from the service. 

The ten pounds gained were not the 
reward, thcugh we may infer from what 
is said in verse twenty-five that they 
would continue to stand to the servant’s 


vanced. Souls have been saved. There’ 


Doubtless, he himself also’ grew as a 
man, agd came into larger life and hap- 
piness in the service; but this was not the 


‘|reward. A high honor was bestowed. 


A yet higher trust was committed. It 
was immeasurably more to be exalted to 
authority over ten cities than to be en- 
trusted with a pound, and have all that 
the pound gained. Heaven will have its 
greater and less distinctions based on 
fidelity here. It will have its high em- 
ployments. Service here will be honor- 
ed with grander service there. 

“Well done, thou good servant; be- 
cause thou wast found faithful in a very 
little.’ It is, indeed, a very little in 
which we have to be faithful, a little 
time, a little property, a little toil, a little 
suffering, a little care, a little duty, a lit- 
tle responsibility; how very little is all that 
is put into our hands here, and yet on our 
faithfulness in this little is based the 
eternal glories. All that is required of 
us here is no more than enough to test 
our fitness for greater things, It is the 
doing cf small things well that will bring 
the great reward. : 

6. The wicked servant. 

So the Lord calls him. He did not 
expect to be called wicked. He did not 
think that he was wicked. He thought 
he did a smart thing. He thought that 
he could fix things so that his Lord 
could not blame him. He was not go- 
ing to make any mistake, or put himself 
in a position where any one could find 
fault with him. He acted onthe de- 
fensive. He thought that he could not 
be condemned merely for doing nothing. 
So he laid away the pound in a napkin. 
And when his Lord came to reckon, he 
brought it out and said, “Here is your 
pound,” 

But it had not been given him merely 
to keep. The command was, ‘Trade with 
it till I come.” The condemnation at 
the last day is, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
not.” 

This servant enhanced his sin by 
regarding his Lord as a hard mas- 
ter. He felt that he was cruel 
and severe, He feared to try 
to serve him, lest more should be ex- 
acted of him than had been given to 
him. He thought of him as a hard- 
hearted monopolist, who would reap all 
the gain while he toiled like a slave. It 
was a charge as untrue as it was mean. 

Such a charge needs no denial. If 
the Lord were such a being, there was 
all the more reason for the man, at the 
very least, to put his pound into the or- 
dinary way of increase. There is no 
finding fault with God that does not re- 
bound on the head of him who does it. 
To find fault with him is of itself an evi- 
dence of heart wickedness. Every sin- 
ner will stand self-condemned at last. 

This servant that did nothing lost the 
one pound that he did not use, He was 
unfit even for that small trust. The op- 
portunity of salvation is wholly lost by 
its non-use. Grace ceases to be grace 
to one who neglects it. 

And God’s true children do not all 
fare alike. The more one has, the 
more he will receive. The more he 
loves the more love will fill his heart. 
The more he uses his opportunity the 
more opportunity he will have. The 
more he does for Christ, the more he 
will find todo. The more treasure he 
lays up in heaven, the greater will be the 
added inheritance that will come to 
him. He will get what might have 
been another’s. 

This parable anchors us to our re- 
sponsibilities. We have a pound to 
use. We havea service to render. We 
have an account to give. We have a 
reward to receive or a loss to suffer. 
Duty done to our Lord may seem to us 
small, but if faithfully done, it will not 
go without its plaudit. The feeling of 
responsibility is one that Christ looks to 
see and loves to recognize in his people. 

The unfaithful servant was one who 
accepted the pound and did not use it. 
The enemies were those who hated the 
Lord, and said we will not have him to 
rule over us. Nothing awaits them but 
the doom so often pronounced by our 
Saviour, and repeated at the close of 
this parable, . It is uttered by him whose 
very heart is love. It was uttered in 
language that would be understood by 
those so familiar with the record of 
Archelaus, but the deep truth beneath 
the severe language loses none of its 
force in the case of those who reject 
their gracious and loving Lord. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning September 14, 1890. 


BY REV. DR. W. D, WILLIAMS, 


Suhject—What God does to show 
his love to the sinner. (Rom. v: 1, 11). 
Other References—Col. i: 20, 21; 


Pet. iii: 18; Heb. x: 19, 20; John xv: 


13; X: 10, I1, 1§; xiv: 19; I Jobn iv: 10; 
I hess. i: 10; Epb. ii: 14; Isa. xxxii: 17; 
Jobn xvi: 33; 11 Cor. i: 22; Gal, iv: 6; 
Deut. vi: 5. 

God is love. He engages to show us 
his love. He employs many messengers 
to exbibit that divine attribute. With- 
out love there may be religion, but that 
religion is not Christian. Other religions 
are distinguished by fear, Christ’s religion 
by love. The blessed Savior, with heart’ 
moving pity and hope-inspiring tender- 
ness, said to fallen Peter, ‘‘Lovest thou 
me?” He might have said, “Fearest 
thou me?” But his love was always 
manifesting itself in word and work, 
And thus God is ever revealing to us his 
love, and asks in return that men shall 
love him with all their “heart,” and with 
all their soul, and with ail their might. 
He does not ask that we shall under- 
stand him, but simply that we love him. 


| His love is supreme and infinite, and so 


exalted that it cannot ascend higher, so 
deep that there is no room for it to de- 
scend farther, and so universal that it is 
present everywhere. ‘Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord piti- 
eth them that hear them, for He 
knoweth ovr frame, He remembereth 
that we are dust.” Our God is nota 
being afar off, but a father, accessible, 
informed, kind and loving. The land- 
scape and the orchard tell us some 
things about God; the “‘lilies of the field” 
and the ‘‘fowls of the air” tell much more 
of his love; but these signs and symbols 
of bis nature are not large enough to 
represent, his love and faithfuluess toa 
sin-smitten race, 
** Such pity as a father hath 
Unto his children dear, 
Like pity shows the’ Lord to such 
As worship him in fear.” 

It is sometimes said that no two per- 
sons ever see the same picture alike. 
The object is modified by the person- 
ality of him who sees it. It is certainly 
true that there are gradations of concep 
tions of God, although he is continually 
showing us his love. “The Father bim- 
self loveth you” is the voice of every gift 
and the song of every blessing. If we 
stood before a panorama of California 
scenery in which mingled the splendor of 
d¢ zzling snow and the diversity of variegat- 
ed granite and tbe beauty of many-color- 
ed flowers, we might forget that all the 
glory and beauty of it were but forms 
and manifestation of the pure and color- 
less sunlight. So it is that all truth, and 
goodness, and love are but forms and 
manifestations of that supreme trutb, 
that “God is love.” It is the 
truth of truths, sublime with eternal 
splendor. It invests with divine grace 
our sighs and our tears, so that the former 
become echoes, as it were, of the divine 
voice, and the latter radiant with hues of 
eternal hope. 

God has shown us his love in that he 
loved us: 

1. When we were enemies. The 
heart of man by nature feels orphaned 
and alone. God condescends to tender 
us the cup of cold water and to bind up 
our wounds, even while we are yet ene- 
mies. Our carnal nature is at enmity 
against God, and colors everything to 
ma‘ch that enmity. Over and over 
again we have seen this between man 
and man. The pupil is at enmity with 
his teacher. In his blindness he con- 
strues this innocent thing, and that so 
that it appears hateful and malignant. 
By-and-by the teacher has growr, in 
imagination, into atyrant. But again, 
by-and-by, the supposed enemy proves a 
true friend. So with God. 

2, “While we were yet sinners.” 
This is a natural sequence. If he loves 
as enemies, he loves us while we are yet 
sinners, 

8. By the gift of his son. Man 
hated God, and God bridged the chasm 
by giving his son. It was God’s chois- 
est and best gift. This gift reveals the 
love of God as nothing else can. It is 
as tre gift of the sun in the creation 
when God divided the day from the 
night. The light which antedated the 
division was still there, but was lost in 
the new-born splendor. Outside of 
Christ we look at the love of God 
through ritual, or ceremony, or sacrifice, 
which is like looking at a landscape 
through a paper tube; but in Christ the 
love of God shines in its fulness. 


4. “We are justified.” Lifted up, 
cepted. Our sins are remembered no 
more against us forever. We are addpted 
into the household of God. 

5. ‘*We have peace with God.” Fear, 
which always weakens and sometimes 
paralyzes man, is removed. Love, 
which always strengthens, brings peace. 
And next to the erasive forgiveness of 
God’s love the thing to be most desired 
is internal peace. In Jewish legend, 
Nimrod hurls Abraham into a fiery fur- 
nace and the place becomes to hima bed 
of roses, ‘The Christian has this peace 
as a permanent possession, and wherever 
he may be he is possessed of conscious 
joy. 

‘* For the soul that is close to God, 
Io the fulded wings of his care, 


Passion can vex; 
Infinite peace is there.” 


6. “His love is shed abroad in our 
hearts.” Deep witbion our being we are 
touched by his love. And love is life 
in this world, and in that which is to 
come, 


‘* The soft and eoothing zephyr. of His love 
Is the mld air that saints inhale abuve,” 


And longer than suns shall rise and 
set, or stars shine, or rivers seek the sea, 
this love of God in human hearts will 
live, and shine, and seek its source 
“How is it; Sam,” said a skeptic to a 
Christian colored man, “that the love of 
God is shed abroad in your heart, and at 
the same time you ‘live in the love of 
God’?” He said in reply: “Od, dar’s 
no puzz'e dat. It’s like dat poker. 
I puts it in de fire till it gets red-hot, 
Now, de poker’s in de fire and de fire’s 
in de poker.” 

When Pompey, in his Syrian war, 
broke into the holy of holies at Jerusa- 
lem, he expressed, as Tacitus tells, his as- 
tonishment that there was no material 
image of Divinity within; the shrine was 
apparently silent and empty. Unbeliev- 
ers have frequently asked for a visible 
sign of the love of God. They are as 
full of questions and expectations as a 
painter’s shop is of colors, But the 
love of God is not of the earth, earthy. 
It is spiritual, invisible, eternal—more 
than the measure of man’s mind; a 
fountain within, which can be expressed 
but faintly in words or in life. No 
purer j y has ever reached the buman 
be art that which flows from thelove 
of God and no greater pleasure than in | 


imparting that loveto others. 


7 “We shall be saved by his life.” 
“See Naples, and die,” says the old 
adage. “See Christ, and live,” is our 
proclamation. Tbis is the completion of 
God showing his love tous. We are 
saved by his life. We shall enter the 
endless day to be with bim. 


‘ When earthly pleasures fade and flee, 
Where clouds of care obscure the flight, 
Uplitt thine eyes, O man, and see 
The long, sweet day beyond the night.” 


TULARE CITY, 


matter. 


Agents wanted to sell H. M. Stanley’s last 
travels in the wilds of Africa; also for ‘*Re- 
marks by Bill Nye.” Both new books. 
From $5 to $10 per day realized. Address 
for terms, G. P. Woodward, 120 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


script for his life of Uhrist, which is entitled 
‘From Manger to title is 
peculiarly appropriate, compassing, as it 
does, the Lora’s fe from his cradling in the 
manger to his enthronement on tne right 
hand of God. Preparatory to beginning the 
work of writing, Dr. Talmadge made a visit 
to and an extended journey througn the 
Holy Land, pussing over the ground and ex- 
amiuing ali the places made sacred and 
memorable by Christ's presence, and taking 
with him a camera, with whicn he made pho- 
tographs of the many scenes that 1mpres»ed 
him most, and which he has admirabiy used 
as corroborative testimony tothe truta of the 
apostolic records. To travel over such holy 
ground and to read the Gospels on the spots 
described was to drink 1n au inspiration 110m 
the surroundings, and; under these 1ncite- 
ments much of the book was written. The 
book is superbly illustrated, and his pub- 
lishers predict a sale of 1,000,000 copies the 
first year. It will be solid ouly by subscrip- 
tion. The Pacitic Publishing Uo, of San 
Francisco, Cal., are the svule agents for the 
Pacific Coast. We call attention to their 
advertisement in another column. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Are sold by Kohler & Chase of San Francis- 
vo for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
at bottom prices. This is the oldest and 
largest piano and music house on the Uoast, 
having connection in Lus Angeles, California; 
in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 
besides small agencies all over the Pacitic 
States. They handle all grades of instru- 
ments, from the Decker bros.—the artists’ 
plauno—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Boudoir piano. Don’t buy any musical in- 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 1041 Market street, 
San Francisco. 


In the September Wide Awake ‘‘Doc.’s” 
death-bed 1s tearsome waruing to those 
students who think ‘‘huzing” a manly kina 
of ‘‘lark.” C. E. Gariund bus a capital 
story ln this number, Last Baseball ot 
the Seasov.’ Preston Lee O.is gives a strong 
story of Svuthern lite, cntitied **R jane.” 
‘My Friend, Ab Ging,”’ a San Pranucisce 
story by G. Adams, will interest the boys. 
Hclen’s Tower” dercribes Lord Dufferin’s 
beauiital devotion to Lis mother. ‘An Oo- 
scare Hero,” by Edith M. Degen, giving an 
uccount of Mr. Hadley’s work for the In- 
diaus. D. Lothrop Company, Publishers, 
Boston, Mass.; $2.40 a year. 


Perhaps no local disease has pozzled and 
be fled tne medical psolession more than na- 
sul catarrb. While not immediately fatal, it 
is among the most distressi: g and disgusting 
ills the flesh is heir to, and tue records show 
very few or no cases of radical cure of chronic 
catarrh by any of the multitude of modes of 
ireaiment until the introduction of Ely’s 
Cream. Balm a few years ago. The success 
of this preparation nus been most gratifying 
and surprising. 


More dfseases are produced by using brown 
and perfumed soap than by avything else. 
Why run such terrible risks wheu you know 
Dobbins’ Ek ctric Soap is pure and perfcct. 
Dobbins’ prevents bunds from chapping. 


A leader of ¢xperience desires engagement 
to organ)Z+s and iead a church chorus choir 
and Sunday-school singing. Address §. H. 
Roberts, 937 I'wenty-first street, San Fran- 
cisco, Val. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churctes who need it, 
we keep in THe Paciric «ffive excelleat on 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Rooms.— Persons desiring to rent farnish- 
ed roows in the best parts of San Fraacisco 
by the day, week or month, please call at 
office of, or send to HE Paorric. 


Fublishers’ Mepartment| 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as | 
second-class 


Dr. Talmadge has completed his manu- 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, Hichess 
of all in leavening strength.—|U. 8. Govern. 


ment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


LADIES’ DESKS 


Prices from $13 upwards. 
You will be certain to find just what you 
want in a stock of fifty different patterns to 
select from. | 


Five-o’clock Tea-Tables, Center Tables, 
Fancy Tables, Hall Tab'es, are represented in 
our warerooms by cver two hundred distirct 
patterns which we are selling at remarkabiy 
low prices, 


We have over an hundred different book- 
cases displayed in our warerooms. Al! sizes, 
all woods, well made and finished; prices very 
moderate. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Prancikc-. 


Book: keeping, Shorthand, Type Writir g. Pen- 
manship, Telegrapby, Eng)jish Branches, 


POS S] 


SNOILVOVA ON = 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Life Scholarship, 


A. ROBINSON M. President 


The Munson School Of 
SHORTHAND 


52 Floed Building, San Francisco 


Type writing snd Dictation receive special 
care Dav and evening sessions. This school 
has been succes-fuiin supplying 4ll its stu- 
dents with p»sitions as soun as qualified. 

Bus ness and professional men furnished 
with Stenographers and Type-writers. 

Referen: es— Its Gradustes. . 

MISS M. K. PHILLIPS, Principal. 

Miss H. F. Smita, Assistant. 


Instruction by Mail. 


of Pillows and Comforter. 


WHY LIVE LODGINGS? 


STUDY THIS OUT! 
Will enable you to ¢0 to tousekeeping in a 


Four-Room House or Flat, 
With the following outfit of 


Carpets and jiFurniture: 


PARLOR—Tapestry Brussels Carpet, of good quality; Walnut Parlor Set, fine 
plush covering, comprising Divan, Sofa, Armchair, Patent R 2cker, two 
Reception Chairs, and Center Table. 


BEDROOM—Sood Inzrain Carpet; Hardwood Antique Bedroom Set, in 
cluding Double Bedstead, Bureau, with Swing Bevel Mirror, Washsand, 
Table, two Chairs and Rocker, Woven-wire Matiress, Top Mattress, Pur 


DINING-ROOM_— Kidderminster Carpet; Antique Hardwood Ex‘ensioo 
Table, and six High-back New-Style Antique Cane-Seat Dining Cnairs. 


KITCH EN—Linoleum; Putent Kitchen Table with Flour-bins, two Moulding 
Boards, and two Hardwood Chairs. 


N. B.—The Carpets are for rooms up to twelve feet s and are sewed, 
lined and laid. All new goods, Call ind see them, = 


_ Oae of the larges: stocks of Carpets and Furniture in the City, of the newest 
designs and styles, marked throughout in plain figures, at prices to suit all purses. 


Furniture stored, Eastern plan. Hizh, light, clean, dry lofts. 


STERLING FURNITURE CO. 


_ Resenthal Building, 1039 & 1041 Market St., 
Bet. Sixth and Seventh, opp. Jones and McAllister, © - 


Terms mod- 


San Francisco. 
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